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States Chamber of Commerce are engaged in 

a joyous yet slightly acrimonious tilt over 
the extent of tax reduction for the coming year. 
The former, taking his figures from Secretary 
Mellon and Under Secretary Og- 
den Mills of the Treasury De- 
partment, will not advocate any 
reduction in revenue below two 
and a quarter millions. The 
Chamber, taking almost the 
identical figures but reflecting 
the wishes of its vast business 
constituency, is equally firm in 
maintaining that at least $400,- 
000,000 can be chopped from 
revenue. At this moment the President has had the 
last word. In his message to Congress one might 
well read an accusation against the Chamber of 
being somewhat selfish in its outlook, and not fully 
appreciative that national debt reduction is in 
effect tax reduction. But we suspect that when 
Congress has pondered the imposing array of 
miscalculations which the Chamber can marshal 
against Secretary Mellon, miscaleulations on the 
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conservative side of the ledger, fortunately, and 
likewise recalls that this is a Presidential year, it 
will be inclined to approve tax reductions which 
will approach more nearly the Chamber’s figures 
than the President’s. 

On the whole the tilt is one of comparative un- 
importance. Selfishly we should like to see taxes 
reduced in large chunks now and a considerable 
national debt passed on to our children. But some- 
how it seems wiser not to gamble with continued 
prosperity, not to risk a deficit, and to do the hand- 
some thing by future generations in cutting down 
a national debt which has already dwindled almost 
a third in eight years. For this reason we prefer the 
sound attitude of the President. We cannot get 
excited over mistakes in arithmetic when they 
show us richer than we supposed, particularly when 
those mistakes have had a considerable influence 
in keeping Congress from diving headlong into the 
pork barrel. 

Our principal preoccupation is in wondering just 
how other nations must regard the bewildering 
spectacle of a President and a great business organ- 
ization wrangling over what shall be done with the 


_ Government’s surplus wealth. 
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Without Benefit of Musketry 
he -ceonigl to general opinion, disputes in 


Mexico are occasionally settled by other 
means than arms. There is, for example, the con- 
troversy between the Mexican Government and 
foreign oil companies, now under review in the 
Mexican supreme court. When American oil com- 
panies objected strenuously to the new Petroleum 
law, the Calles Government asked for a test case, 
and one was presented by the Mexican Petroleum 
Company. The court has recently ruled in favor of 
_the company, declaring Sections Fourteen and 
Fifteen of the law unconstitutional. Section Four- 
teen is the one providing that fifty-year concessions 
shall be substituted for permanent titles to oil 
lands acquired by foreign companies before 1917. 
Section Fifteen provides forfeiture of titles for 
which no confirmatory concessions were secured by 
December 31, 1926. By unanimous decision the 
court has sustained an appeal restraining the 
Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, 
from canceling certain of the company’s drilling 
permits under these provisions. 

This is encouraging in itself, but not by any 
means the end of the matter. By a peculiar twist 
of the Mexican legal system, five opinions of the 
supreme court are required to establish the un- 
constitutionality of a given law. Four more deci- 
sions favorable to the companies are needed to make 
the petroleum law ineffective. 

The decision in the case of the Mexican Petroleum 
Company does not mean that the court will neces- 
sarily make similar rulings in those to follow, but 
it may be taken as an indication that Mexico 
intends to deal fairly with foreign claims. The 
Mexican Government has pledged itself to respect 
the court decisions. From the American: point of 
view there is obvious injustice in a law which takes 
from corporations or individuals property rights 
they naturally assumed to be inviolable, but there 
is no recourse, except through legal channels. 
The attitude taken by the Mexican supreme court 
in the first phase of the legal controversy goes far 
toward strengthening friendly relations between 
Mexico and this country. It serves to offset the 
hostility fostered by Mr. Hearst in his efforts to 


incriminate President Calles. 


Using the Utilities 


Wes Senator Thomas J. Walsh contemplat- 
ing 4 new investigation of the “power trust,” 
and with some of his Senate contemporaries fuming 
against monopolies, it seems probable that the 
seventieth Congress wil] have something to say 
about public utilities. The report in which the 
Federal Trade Commission told the last Congress 
that no such thing as a power trust was yet existent 


does not seem to have satisfied our legislators 
entirely. In consequence, the opposing factions 
are busy preparing for battle, and while Mr. Walsh 
marshals his evidence on the one hand, power inter- 
ests are invading Washington on the other with a 
barrage of pamphlets preceding them. 

To Tue INDEPENDENT of late has come a vast 
amount of material, some of it sheer propaganda, 
some of it propaganda in diluted form, some of it 
reasonable argument, dealing with the public 
utilities problem. In all of it, none has been more 
honest or straightforward than that from the Joint 
Committee of the National Utility Association. 
The committee does not deny that it has an axe to 
grind, but it goes about it by no underhand method. 
It has set up what is known in good old-fashioned 
terminology as a “lobby,” but unlike the old-style 
lobbyists it seems ready to lay its cards on the table. 
It presents the facts, argues that there is no evidence 
of a power trust, and asks if there is any true 
need for Congressional action. 

The whole problem of a power trust or a public 
utilities monopoly comes down to the question 
of whether or not there can be the same degree of 
competition among utilities companies as among 
business organizations in other fields. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the answer is, “No.” 
Combinations in the fields of power, electric light, 
gas, and transportation are inevitable if the public 
is to be provided with the best and cheapest service. 
They need not stifle competition altogether, but 
they must necessarily restrict it. The balance 
wheel will always be the regulatory bodies which 
now supervise the actions of public utilities in 
every State. If Congress can be made to recognize 
this situation the nation will be spared a plethora 
of oratory directed against the “vested interests,” 
and more time will be available for the consideration 
of more immediate national problems. 


The Balkan Ballyhoo 
A& the League of Nations preparatory disarma- 


ment commission meets in Geneva to discuss 
means of preserving peace, the nations of Europe 
are balancing themselves against one another in a 
way which does not suggest an 
altogether peaceful intent. In 
the Balkans, France and Italy 
ate manauvring openly for 
power. When France had con- 
cluded a treaty of friendship 
with Jugoslavia, Italy found it 
necessary to secure a defensive 
alliance with Albania. Fascist 
prestige must be maintained. 
The Italo-Albanian treaty pro- 
vides a defensive alliance which cannot be denounced 
before its eighteenth or nineteenth year, the 
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contracting parties agreeing in case of war to place 
all military and financial resources at the disposal 
of each other. Neither, in the event of war, will 
conclude a separate peace. Naturally enough, 
Jugoslavia looks upon this covenant as a threat to 
bottle her in the Adriatic. With Italy and Albania 
holding between them the Strait of Otranto, the 
Adriatic seems to have become an Italian lake. 

In northeastern Europe, meanwhile, Poland and 
Lithuania remain technically at war because of the 
dispute over Vilna. Both nations are making hostile 
demonstrations. Poland seized the city in 1920, 
but Lithuania has never renounced her claim to it. 
Premier Waldemaras of Lithuania now charges 
that there is a plot on foot in Poland to overthrow 
his entire Government. Soviet Russia, playing for 
the favor of the Western powers, stands on the 
side lines with a more than idle interest. 

The disarmament meeting will not concern itself 
directly with these things, but by the way it 
approaches the problems of security and disarma- 
ment it may do much to allay mutual suspicions 
and ease the difficulties at Vilna and on the Adriatic. 
If the larger powers, particularly France and Italy, 
show a real determination for peace, the work of the 
conference should serve as a peace tonic in all 
quarters of Europe. 


The Long Trail to Peace 


GGRESSOR nation” is a term found in 
nearly every plan for the outlawry of war. 

It was included in the ill-fated Geneva Protocol, 
has a place in the Locarno Treaties, and forms 
the corner stone of Senator Arthur Capper’s peace 
plan. Unfortunately, it is a term which will not 
stand the test of accurate definition. A few days 
ago Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Secretary, commented on this fact in Parliament. 
He declared that it was impossible to define in time 
of war exactly what constituted an aggressor 
nation, and added that if Great Britain pledged 
herself through the League of Nations to defend 
an aggrieved nation against an aggressor, she 
might some day find herself defending the belligerent 
morally in the wrong. He quoted a statement made 
by Signor Scialojia in the League Assembly to the 
effect that by clever diplomacy an aggressor nation 
might make itself appear to be warring in self- 
defense. This is nothing new for Sir Austen, who was 
instrumental in laying the Geneva Protocol to rest, 
but it is supported now by opinions on this side of 
the Atlantic. President Coolidge, in reflecting on 
Senator Capper’ s scheme, has let it be known that 
he questions the term. Senator Borah, contemplating 
the approach of Utopia, declares that it will never 
come so long as statesmen imagine there is salva- 
tion in such verbiage. Mr. Borah asserts that 
“an ‘aggressor nation’ is a delusive and wholly 


impracticable proposition as a factor in any peace 
plan.” In doing it, however, he propounds again 
his own vague formula for the “outlawry of war.” 

Commentators on both sides of the Atlantic are 
becoming more and more certain that “aggressor 
nation” is a meaningless term. Of what use, then, 
are our Locarnos, our Leagues, our projects for 
making war impossible? If nothing else they are 
an indication that people are thinking about the 
possibility of ending all wars. They are symptoms 
of a sentiment against a repetition of a world 
disaster such as that of 1914-1918. A few years ago 
such a sentiment was hardly existent. The Bryan 
conciliation treaties caused hardly a flurry of ex- 
citement when they were promulgated early in the 
Wilson Administration. Today every newspaper 
reader is acquainted with propositions for bringing 
peace nearer. If we have not found the means for 
making war impossible, we have at least moved in 
the right direction. The collapse of a definition 
should not be allowed to obscure this fact. 


Curfew for an Era 


| ee dealers have scrubbed the soap screens 
from their plate-glass windows, oiled up their 
cash registers, memorized a good fight talk, and 
before you, ladies and gentlemen, is the new car. 
No more guesswork as to the 
slant of the hood, the intricacies 
of the gearing, the tricks of the 
carburetor. Anticipation gives 
way to admiration or disap- 
pointment; the public settles 
down for a winter of politics 
and violent discussions of the 
janitor service. 

Out of Mr. Ford’s strategy in 
abandoning the hoary Model T 
for this glittering product come many comments on 
the automobile-trade situation. Mr. Ford is praised 
for suspending manufacture voluntarily in a year 
of lean profits, It is said that the output of passenger 
automobiles other than the Ford has been 7.5 per 

cent greater for the first ten months of 1927 than 
in the corresponding period for 1926. Mr. Ford is 
blamed for the same move, the ultimate effect of the 
shutdown is predicted to be bad, Of these opinions 
there is little to be said. It is certain only that Mr. 
Ford was acting principally 1 in the interests of Mr. 
Ford, and that whatever good or ill his arrangem: '\‘s 
have neces upon the industry is only incidenta: 
and quite impossible of exact definition. 

The fact that the new Ford has appeared is not 
half so engaging as the fact that the old one is rapidly 
vanishing, It will be many years, perhaps, before 
the last of the angular high-slung vehicles disappears 
from the highway, but already they are fewer in 
number, Without intending it, Mr. Ford has marked 
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the passing of an era. When future generations 
characterize the Wilsonian period, the pink decade, 
or whatever the years IgI0 to 1920 may be called, 
they will resort to pictures of the Model T just as 
surely as caricaturists now ridicule the ’nineties 
with drawings. of tandem bicycles. What is even 
more disconcerting to us Ford drivers, our successors 


will laugh at them. 


A Dead Premier and a Live Pretender 
ON BRATIANO was for two decades the domi- 


nating force in Roumanian politics. It was 
Bratiano who directed affairs of state from behind 
the throne of King Ferdinand; Bratiano who 
manipulated Roumania into the World War on 
the side of the Allies; Bratiano who abetted the 
banishment of Prince Carol and set up the regency 
which now rules for King Michael. The death of this 
man, i1 the midst of a bitter fight against the 
Peasant party and the adherents of Prince Carol, 
leaves Roumania in a critical situation internally. 
His brother, Vintila, who has succeeded him as 
Premier, is not credited with the same power or 
influence. It is doubtful if Vintila, even with the 
assistance of Prince Barbu Stirbey, “the gray 
eminence,” can hold out against the return of 
Carol. A good deal depends upon the attitude 
of Queen Marie; something upon the position of 
General Averescu, formerly a Bratiano supporter 
but more recently Premier, a powerful leader in the 
Opposition. 

American newspapers of late have been extremely 
attentive to Roumania. The death of Ferdinand, 
the crowning of Michael, the trial of Manoilescu, 
and the death of Bratiano have occupied space 
out of all proportion to that allotted other foreign 
news. Editors have singled out Roumania from 
among the Balkan States and given her columns 
of comment. Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and some of 
the rest are not in the running. The American 
reader is not supposed to know of their existence. 
Why, then, does he interest himself in such names 
as Bratiano, Manoilescu, Stirbey, Averescu? The 
fact that events in Roumania have given themselves 
to dramatic interpretation has been one contributing 
cause; another is the haze of romance with which 
an exiled prince, a boy king, and grim chancellors 
may be surrounded. Most important of all is the 
presence of Queen Marie, an actress who knows 
when to smile and when to weep. Her visit to the 
United States did not draw a great amount of 
capital toward her country, but it elevated Rouma- 
nia to a ranking power in American photogravure 
supplements. There, along with Etah Eskimos, 
bathing beauties, flying tackles, and superdread- 
noughts, it still remains, Hence, America’s interest 
in a Balkan crisis no more acute than many another 
in the past ten years. 


“O, Upright Judge—” 

HERE has recently come to our attention a 

year-old case of bigotry as flagrant as any ever 
committed in this Christian nation. Responsibility 
rests with the State of Washington, where the very 
air is supposed to breathe freecem and liberty. 
It seems that in the town of Beliingham there 
is a family of Tremain identified with one 
of the many Adventist sects. In the family 
was formerly a child, Russell Tremain. When 
Russell came of school age his mother and father 
refused to send him to school because under the 
prevailing school code he was required at least 
once in each week to salute the American flag, 
repeating the familiar ritual, “I pledge allegiance to 
my flag and to the republic “for which it stands, one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
This pledge was contrary to the religious code of 
the parents, and in consequence Russell was kept 
at home. At this point the law intervened. The 
father of the boy was arrested and charged with 
failing to keep his child, of school age, in school. 
He entered a plea of guilty, and upon refusal to 
pay the fine which was imposed, served out the fine 
in the Whatcom county jail. In the meantime, 
Russell was removed from his own home and 
placed in a children’s home in another part of the 
State. His treatment there was of the average kind, 
but he languished and fell prey to nervous disorders. 
Somewhat later, he was removed from the institu- 
tion and given to a family for adoption. Complete 
isolation from his parents was enforced. 

This may be Washington’s idea of liberty and 
justice for all, but it is not the kind of liberty or 
justice to which clear thinking generally leads. 
The argument of Judge Brown of the Superior 
Court of Washington in committing Russell to a 
State institution was something as follows: The law 
provides that when a child under the age of eighteen 
is in danger of growing up to lead an idle, dis- 
solute, or immoral life, then such a child may be 
taken from his parents and placed with some 
individual or association. The father and mother 
admit that they refuse to allow Russell to salute the 
flag, and will not send him to school if he is required 
to salute the flag of our common country. “If such 
an act on the part of the parents is not placing the 
child in danger of growing up to lead an idle, 
dissolute, and immoral life, then I am unable to un- 
derstand what would be.” 

Friends are now arranging an appeal, feeling 
that the parents’ scruples can no longer bind them 
to silence. It will be hard to rectify the harm 
that has already been accomplished, but obviously 
the boy should be returned to his own home. That is 
the least that can be done. In the meantime, Judge 
Brown may well reflect on the full meaning of the 


pledge to the flag. 
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The Message to Congress 
A ak E who expected Calvin Coolidge to 


make any very radical commitments in 

his annual message to Congress was doomed 
to disappointment from the beginning. As well 
expect a street-car motorman to turn aviator over- 
night. True to his habit of conservatism the Presi- 
dent handed our Senators and Representatives a 
rather mild program for men of their vigor and 
avidity. He proposed on almost all matters a sort 
of middle-of-the-road course, a course entirely 
appropriate for a nation which he finds enjoying 
“a comfortable prosperity.” Nicholas Murray 
Butler has complained against “glittering general- 
ities,’ but some of the President’s statements are 
not even that. They may be generalities, but they do 
not glitter. Particularly is this true of his message in 
regard to foreign affairs. “It is the policy of the 
United States to preserve peace. . . . In general our 
relations with other countries can be said to have 
improved within the year.” Troubles with Mexico 
are to be settled by “a firm adherence to our rights 
and a scrupulous respect for the sovereignty of 
Mexico.” Nothing save a cursory and inconclusive 
consideration of the Nicaraguan situation, a vain 
sally into the troubles of China. ‘We should con- 
tinue to promote peace by our example, and fortify 
it by such international covenants against war as 
we are permitted under our Constitution to make.” 
This last has somewhat the flavor of President 
Harding’s warm sponsorship of a phantom “As- 
sociation of Nations.” 

In his treatment of domestic affairs the President 
was more fortunate. His suggestions for an agri- 
cultural policy have a ring of conviction which 
suggests that he has obtained strong backing for 
them. “Government price fixing is known to be 
unsound and bound to result in disaster. A govern- 
ment subsidy would work out the same way. It 
cannot be sound for all of the people to hire some 
of the people to produce a crop which neither the 
producers nor the rest of the people want.” This 
is good advice for our agricultural experts, and 


should be thoroughly digested by the McNary- 


Haugenites and other Western gentry who propose © 


to set the Government up as a kind of superfarmer. 
Rather than subsidies or price fixing, Mr. Coolidge 
asks for a reduction of surplus acreage through the 
agency of established farm organizations. He 
suggests that the Government may help codperative 
farm organizations by setting up a farm board and 
providing a revolving loan fund to back it. This is 
not a new solution for the agricultural problem, 
but it is the best that has been thus far advanced. 
The President shows courage by reiterating it in 
the face of Western opposition. 

Mr. Coolidge rightly links the tariff question with 


agriculture. He points out that everything the 
farmer uses in production is already on the free list, 
that nearly everything he sells is protected, and 
inquires how the reduction of tariff rates on industry 
may be expected to benefit agriculture. A more 
pertinent question could not be propounded for 
some of our perpetual faultfinders who blame the 
tariff for every ill from agricultural depression to 
professionalism in intercollegiate football. 

In regard to cruiser building and naval affairs in 
general, the President makes it plain that “the 
attitude of any other country is not to be permitted 
to alter our policy.” In other words, we must under- 
take such building as is necessary to our needs, 
but do so with no thought of entering into com- 
petition with Great Britain. Mr. Coolidge, in 
considering national defense, adds that. “we are 
ready and willing to continue the preparatory 
investigations on the general subject of limitation 
of armaments.” These plans are in keeping with 
those outlined already by THE INDEPENDENT. 

When it comes to the merchant marine, the 
President suggests that there is a possibility of 
including American shipmasters and crews in the 
Naval Reserve, so that they may receive some form 
of compensation from that source. Here is a new and 
ingenious form of subsidy which Congress might do 
well to consider if our shipping is to be placed on 
a par with that of other nations. 

The President’s program for public works is 
ambitious and especially significant since he comes 
out flatly in favor of carrying through the Boulder 
Dam reclamation project. Mr. Coolidge has taken 
a rather large bite. Both Boulder Dam and St. 
Lawrence waterway projects might be postponed 
until Mississippi flood control is assured. 

On prohibition Mr. Coolidge resorts to obvious 
platitudes, stating that if the nation resolved to 
observe the sanction of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its resulting laws “all questions concerning 
prohibition would cease.” This is equivalent to 
saying that if prohibition were not an issue it would 
not be an issue. 

In matters of agriculture, merchant marine, naval 
policy, and certain internal developments the 
President has made constructive suggestions. In 
other affairs, his message demonstrates a decided 
weakness. Balancing the good points against the 
bad, it appears that his program is not altogether 
negative, yet not all that a more forceful executive 
might have made it. The message shows from 
beginning to end the strengths and weaknesses of 
the President’s advisers in the Cabinet. The 
fine hand of Mr. Mellon and the practical-minded- 
ness of Herbert Hoover are plain in much of it; 
the uncertain policies of Secretary Kellogg are 
written into the inconclusive treatment of forei 
affairs. With this material, both good and bad, i 


grist, let the legislative mill commence its grinding. 
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England Looks Seaward 


A British View of the Balance of Naval Power 
By Sir Harry Perry Robinson 


Great Britain probably agree that the 

general tendency of recent newspaper dis- 
cussion of the question of naval disarmament has 
been deplorable. For a century or more England 
has been the policeman of the seas. She arrested 
pirates and brawlers, opened her ports all over the 
world to the traffic of every nation, and kept the 
ocean highways swept and tidy. It was no altruistic 


x: reasonable people in both America and 


welcomed it and were prepared to go a good deal 
farther in the direction of codperation with you 
than was in fact proposed or agreed upon. So far 
as it went, we rejoiced at the result of the con- 
ference; but during these last few months we have 
been reduced to wondering whether, instead of a 
blessing, it was not an incalculable calamity. 
We hoped that the formula then arrived at — 
five-and-five — would be interpreted as five and 


performance on her part. 
She had to do it for the 
sake of the commerce by 
which she lived. But, 
however selfish the mo- 
tives, it was to every- 
body’s benefit: to the 
benefit of the United 
States as much as to 
that of anyone else. 
Before the Great War 
we were already growing 
a little weary of the job. 
When the war was over, 








‘It is a lamentable thing,’’ writes this British author 
and military expert, who knows America almost as 
intimately as his own country, “if our statesmanship 
is so bankrupt that we are to start piling up arms 
against each other, to the joy of every enemy of peace 
and order in the world.” Sir Harry sets forth the point 
of view of the average Briton toward the limitation 
of armaments between his Government and our own. 

Scheduled for publication in the issue of December 
24 is an article by John Carter of the New York Times, 
giving the facts concerning the relative strengths of the 
American and British navies and analyzing the situation 

which the new Congress will have to face 


five — rather than as a 
mere agreement not to 
try to overmatch each 
other, as an undertaking 
to contribute equally to 
a common cause. But if 
the formula of “parity” 
—and how we are be- 
ginning to hate the 
word! —is to be dis- 
torted into a symbol of 
rivalry and competition 
between us, then its 
adoption is one of the 





the majority of English- 


most dreadful things 








men believed that the 
one solid good which was to come out of that 
ghastly business was that thenceforward there 
would be close codperation between Great Britain 
and the United States, especially at sea. What we 
hoped was that our statesmen would get together 
and say: “Here, we are both of us spending much 
too much money on building ships that are useless 
for any purpose except fighting. Heretofore Great 
Britain has been the world’s maid of all work on 
the ocean; but the time has come when we ought 
to share the burden. Let us cut our navies down to 
the bone — to the minimum that will leave us 
conjointly strength enough to assure our being able, 
acting together, to keep the world’s peace at sea.” 

We hoped, in fact, that the two fleets would to 
all future time be treated as one instrument in the 
service of mankind. That hope was wrecked by the 
course of domestic politics in the United States, 
by your throwing over of the proposed guarantee 
to France, your rejection of the League of Nations, 
and the rest. Neither officially nor in any responsible 
quarter do we criticize your decision. We regret it — 
and always will regret it. But your politics are your 
own private business; and you know best what con- 
sorts with your interests and your ideals. 

Then came the Washington Conference. We 


that ever happened. 

Let us survey the situation as it exists: Great 
Britain depends for her very existence on her 
control of the seas. Not only would the British Isles 
be starved if, in war time, that control passed from 
her, but the whole British Empire would drop to 
pieces. England lives from month to month upon 
her sea-borne supplies. Our ocean highways are to 
us what transcontinental railways are to you: 
Australia is to London as California to New York, 
and the isolated parts of the Empire — Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, India, the 
West Indies — would all be at the mercy of any 
enemy who broke these threads of imperial com- 
munication and made it impossible for our fleets to 
protect their shores. This fact has been the corner 
stone of all British policies in the past. Our army 
might be —as it always has been —so small as 
to be “contemptible”; but our life hung on the 
supremacy of our fleets at sea. In building ships of 
war we have at various times adopted what was 
known as the “two-power” or the “three-power” 
or some similar standard: the intent being that we 
must have such strength at sea as to be able to 
cope with any combination of other powers that 
could be made against us. But there has been one 
condition to this principle as interpreted in action: 
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The United States of America has always been 
left out of account. 

The two powers against which our strength would 
be measured might, as the balance of Europe 
shifted, be France and Russia or Germany and 
Italy or France and Japan or any other nations; 
but never the United States. It is true that for most 
of the time the United States had very little naval 
strength; but that was immaterial. The funda- 
mental consideration was that in no case was 
the United States ever to be regarded as a potentially 
hostile nation. My impression is that the people of 
the United States have never had this sufficiently 
explained to them. But for a hundred years — from 
the signing of the Treaty of Ghent — it was, and 
still is, an underlying principle of all foreign policies 
of Great Britain. We have never ceased to proclaim 
or to act on it; and, but for its influence, many of 
the minor difficulties which have arisen between the 
peoples— such as those over boundaries and 
fisheries — would have been considerably iess easy 
to settle than in fact they proved. 


IX building ships we have been guided always as 
if we lived in a world where the United States 
did not exist. It was suggested in America when, at 
Geneva, British spokesmen said that such-and-such 
strength in minor craft of war was England’s 
minimum requirement for the protection of her 
sea routes that because no other power of any great 
naval strength was at present in sight, they were 
considering the need for protection against the 
United States. Nothing could be more pernicious. 
The fact that at the moment no European nation is 
visibly in position to threaten our security matters 
little. We know our Europe better than you. 
Submarines are quickly built. We saw in the last war 
how very narrow was Britain’s margin of safety; 
though, so far from being hostile, the United States 
was actually on our side. And almost every German 
submarine was built after the war had begun. 

Reckoning still as in a world where the United 
States does not exist, we must have certain ships for 
the mere insurance of our lives. You also can 
estimate what your needs are in a world where we 
do not exist. It is pitiable that this idea of parity 
should, since the Washington Conference, have so 
possessed the peoples that there should be any 
need for you to build to match us or for us to build 
to equal you. We have never done it in the past and 
now, when the burden of building is heavier to bear 
than ever, we wish to do it even less. 

There is one solution which has never, I believe, 
been publicly put forward but has been informally 
discussed in England. It might have been possible 
immediately after the war, though whether it 
would be practicable now is another matter. It is 
this: We say, “We need 200 ships of such-and-such 
classes for our security, and we must build them.” 


You say, “Well, if you do that, we must build 
200, too. We have no need of so many; but we must 
have ‘parity’ with you.” : 

Then we say: “ But this is silly. If you really must 
keep pace with us, we will only build 125, provided 
that immediately on the outbreak of war you will 
sell us at cost — or guarantee to turn over to us — 
the other 75 that we shall need, or think we shall.” 

It would, in fact, be a reversion to the idea that 
the navies of the two countries should be peopled, 
as it were, for the purpose of keeping peace and 
order in the world. For if it was known that our 
two fleets would act together, there would never be 
another war. 

Then there is the question of the blockade and the 
right of search. We might be able to accept your 
views on these matters but for a single thing: 
namely, that self-preservation is the first law of life. 
The late war taught us — what we before suspected 
— that there are nations in whose eyes “scraps of 
paper” are of small importance when a crisis comes. 
We can trust you as, I hope, you can trust us; 
but we cannot trust everybody; and if, foolishly 
relying on the word of rogues, we leave ourselves, 
in deference to your wishes, exposed to the danger of 
submarine blockade by those same rogues, what is 
going to happen? If we throw away our arms, will 
you agree to help us when emergency arises? 

So, once more, we get back to the idea of pooling 
our naval strength. But the point to be noticed is 
that all these troubles would not arise if you and 
we were the only peoples in the world. But for the 
constant menace of war from other quarters, does 
anybody doubt that the English-speaking peoples 
would get along in perfect amity? The United 
States, Canada, Australia, the British Isles, and 
the rest — we should not need a ship of war among 
us. By the nature of the house you live in, except, 
perhaps, for one side door on the west, you are 
secure against attack. We, unhappily, are extremely 
exposed and vulnerable; and, as a common pre- 
caution, must keep rifles handy in the house. 
Somebody in your household thinks, therefore, that 
you must go buying rifles, too. But if there is any 
sort of guarantee you can name that we will not use 
our weapons to raid your premises — what foolish- 
ness it sounds! — we will cheerfully give it. Or if, to 
set your minds at rest, we throw away our guns, 
will you guarantee to help us when trouble comes? 


cr. anyone doubt that if a friendly commit- 
tee of business men, from your side and ours, 
got together they would find an amicable way out 
in a few hours? It is the politicians and the fighting 
men on both sides that are causing the trouble. 
It is a lamentable thing if our statesmanship is so 
bankrupt that we are to start piling up arms against 
each other, to the joy of every enemy of peace and 
order in the world. 
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TEP this way, la- 
S dies and gentle- 

men, for the 
greatest ballyhoo show 
on earth! The great Con- 
gress of the United 
States of America in 
session assembled will 
now proceed to legislate. 
Hear the lions roar! 
On your right is Senator 
William E. Borah who 


Back Stage in Washington 
Another Battle of Washington Begins 


‘*For unrivaled claptrap, demagoguery, and polit- 
ical chicanery the coming session should rank high,” 
writes our Washington correspondent in this sum- 
mary of what the seventieth Congress now convening 
has ahead of it. A number of important matters will 
be discussed, he feels sure, and almost none of them 
will be disposed of. The Smith and Vare cases will 
keep the Senate moiling; tax reduction will cloud the 
lesser issues of the House. And of course there will be 
farm relief and flood control. But what will be done 

about these is another matter 


What will happen, 
Monday, December 5? 
Precisely at twelve 
o’clock Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes, him- 
self a Presidential candi- 
date of no mean calibre 
and possibilities, will 
rap for order and declare 
the Senate in session. 
Hardly before he has 
named the committee to 





inform the House of 





is always going some- 





where but never ar- 
rives. On your left is the Miracle of the Political 
Age, Calvin Coolidge, whose silence is deafening. 
Do not hesitate, ladies. The animals won’t hurt you. 
They bark but seldom bite! 

The first session of the seventieth Congress which 
opens Monday, December 5, seems likely to prove 
the greatest circus since Barnum died. There 
certainly will be more political shenanigans than 
Capitol Hill has seen in many a day, and that is 
saying quite a lot. For a long session of actual 
accomplishments not even the hardiest optimist 
has raised the smallest hope. No one in Washington 
expects anything more than politics and then more 

olitics from the pop of the opening gun, or rather 
the fall of the Vice President’s gavel. It should be 
a riot. It should run until a day or two before the 
opening of the Republican National Convention 
somewhere around the tenth to fifteenth of June. 

“Abandon Hope All Ye Who Enter Here” might 
well be emblazoned on the doors of both House and 
Senate chambers, for the number of important 
legislative enactments that have any chance of 
passage can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
For unrivaled claptrap, demagoguery, and political 
chicanery the coming session should rank high. 
Unless one starts out with this attitude of hilarity 
and merriment toward the coming Congress one 
is likely to be sent to a mental hospital and wrapped 
in cotton or a strait-jacket. But if you have 
made up your mind to have a good time, to enjoy 
the racket while it lasts, to look open-eyed on 
politics as it is played in its crudest form, the win- 
ter’s entertainment should be of the highest order. 

Indeed, there proves no reason why a good time 
should not be had by all, although it is quite possible 
that not a few prominent statesmen and would-be 
Presidential candidates will be carried off on stretch- 
ers, especially if the politicians adopt the huddle sys- 


tem which seems so popular in other forms of sport. 


Representatives of this 
stupendous fact, a number of Senators will be on 
their feet desirous of unburdening themselves 
relative to Messrs. Frank L. Smith of Illinois and 
William E. Vare of Pennsylvania. 

The cases of these two Senators elect will receive 
first attention from the hungry hyenas. Exactly 
what will happen to them no one should venture to 
predict when confronted with such a variable body 
as the United States Senate. 

In the course of the last few weeks Senators 
drifting into Washington have evidenced repeated 
changes of heart, first consenting to allow Smith 
and Vare to take their seats and then raucously 
challenging any effort in that direction. Southern 
Democrats, during the long summer, have had 
ample opportunity to meditate on the seriousness of 
the act of refusing to permit a Senator elect to take 
his seat. They foresee the establishment of a danger- 
ous precedent involved in refusing to allow a man 
who holds a certificate of election from his State 
to defend his case. There is only one reckless group - 
which cares not a whit for precedent or anything 
else: the Western Republican Progressives, who will 
vote in December as they stood ready to vote last 
March against the oath being administered to Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Vare. 


J pense plight of these men has changed little 
during the summer. Mr. Smith still stands in- 
dicted before the Senate as having received cam- 
paign contributions, while chairman of the Illinois 
public utilities commission, from Samuel Insull, 
the country’s largest public-utility magnate. Mr. 
Vare is still accused of spending money recklessly 
in the Pennsylvania primary campaign, although 
the amount thus expended was comparatively 
paltry compared to that handed out by the Mellon 
interests behind former Senator George Wharton 
Pepper. The attempt of the Jim Reed investigating 
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committee to count the ballots was unavailing. It 
was the fight over Reed’s effort to prolong the life of 
his committee which resulted in the filibuster that 
held up the second deficiency appropriation bill 
and other important items of legislation during the 
closing hours of the last session. The courts of 
Pennsylvania have passed the buck back on to the 
Senate, deciding that the longevity of the Reed 
committee can be determined by that body alone. 


[- present indications are to be relied upon, 
Messrs. Smith and Vare will not be allowed to 
take their oath of office at the hands of the Vice 
President. It is possible that in the new session their 
cases will be referred again to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and there allowed to rest 
a good part of the winter. In the meantime, their 
States will be deprived of equal representation, but 
the political ball must be kicked about and the 
game played, not according to rules, but the whims 
of ninety-four other Senators. During this process 
there will undoubtedly be uttered all over again 
the same dreary speeches which did so much to 
take the spirit out of the last session of the sixty- 
ninth Congress. The same technicalities of the 
Constitution will be rehearsed, the same verbal 
fireworks will be sprung by the voluble Jim Reed of 
Missouri, the same cheap oratory will pour from 
the embattled bosom of Tom Heflin. The longer one 
stays in Washington the more wearied one becomes 
at its repetitions. 

If the coming session does not knock the spots out 
of the Coolidge economy record then there is not 
a cough in a carload of cigarettes. The seventieth 
Congress should make an early record of spending 
more money in one session than any of its prede- 
cessors in two. 

What are the problems which the mighty states- 
men have facing them? 

First, and foremost, is flood relief. Just for moral 
effect this will probably be introduced as Bill 
Number One. A good many Western Senators, even 
before the joint committee on flood control had 
concluded its hearings, decided that Uncle Sam 
could not undertake this task and complete it for 
less than $1,000,000,000. Not only will every 
member from States up and down the Mississippi 
be clamoring for more and more money, for more 
and more Federal aid, but there will be added to 
their general din the shrill voices of New Englanders 
who have also lately suffered. Of course a large and 
comprehensive flood-relief program is absolutely 
necessary. No one would attempt to gainsay that 
fact. But it would be equally foolish to deny that 
it will not take an enormous amount of money, 
running over a considerable number of years. It 
would be equally nonsensical to say that there will 
enter into this expenditure no hint of politics. 

From the crack of the gun it is safe to say that 


flood-relief legislation will rival a river and harbor 
bill in the amount of pork that various legislators 
will attempt to insert in it. The recommendations 
of the chief of engineers of the War Department will 
amount to nothing compared to the pressing needs 
of Yahoo Center as propounded by the Congress- 
man from that metropolis. 

If flood relief is to be the first bill, it should 
not be forgotten that the Government has staggered 
along since March without a second urgent defi- 
ciency appropriations bill totaling nearly $400,000,- 
ooo. This was held up in last session’s filibuster. and 
it contains many fascinating items among which 
go-getter Senators can find a few to wrangle about, 
trade on, and dicker with. 

There is the public buildings bill which still must 
get under way and which is nearer a Congressman’s 
heart than fleas to a dog’s ear. Legislative authority 
for the expenditure of one hundred millions has 
already been passed and had not the last session 
flickered out so ingloriously the second hundred 
million, necessary to satisfy everybody, would 
probably have been greased through without so 
much as a record vote. 

These are matters of prime importance, and 
behind them, offering all sorts of incentive for 
expedition, is the new tax-reduction bill which the 
House has set at about $236,000,000. Everybody 
would like to see this measure out of the way so it 
could apply to the March returns. Doubtless it will 
be jammed through the House to wait some weeks 
amid the hurly-burly of the Senate. I hesitate to say 
anything about the bill as it was drafted by members 
of the House Ways and Means Committee except 
that it will certainly be changed in many vital 
respects before it is enacted into law. Its major item 
of reduction, some $163,000,000 for corporations, 
does not have that appeal to the heartstrings of an 
electorate, ninety per cent of whom do not know the 
difference between a corporation and a corpuscle, 
which makes good. material for a stump speech or 
campaign literature. 


AX reduction has been the thunderous cry of 

Republican candidates for the last five or six 
years, and while they have been able to point out 
the burdens they have lifted from the shoulders of 
tens of millions in the past, they will have some 
difficulty in explaining away the _big-business 
favoritism which is such an obvious characteristic 
of the pending measure. 

And after consideration of the tax bill will come 
farm relief, which presents such a dull and dreary 
spectacle that I hesitate to consider it. It will be the 
same old thing all over again with Western agri- 
culturists filling pages and pages of the Congres- 
sional Record, threatening their Eastern colleagues, 
and reciting speeches that every seasoned occupant 
of the galleries has heard over and over again 
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The farm bloc, the Western bloc, and the Progres- 
sive bloc will be as far apart on a solution of this 
problem as they ever were. There will be one group 
advocating the old McNary-Haugen bill with its 
equalization fee, the very same one which President 
Coolidge vetoed last spring and which the farm 
crowd deposited in the musty files of its committee 
rooms, fully aware that there was no power on 
earth, or in Congress either, to pass it over the veto. 

There will be a decided minority favoring the 
adoption of the debenture plan which directly 
involves the tariff structure in the vast layout of 
keeping the farms profitable. There will be a small 
minority, mostly Eastern members who want 
nothing and care nothing, who will back the plan 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for a stabiliza- 
tion corporation with a revolving fund of about 
$250,000,000. 


HESE are the high lights of the session. There 

are varied sidetracks down which Congress will 
run from week to week. There is immigration and 
the system of national origin which must be con- 
sidered; there are the Philippines, Mexico, and our 
Latin American relations; there is railroad consolida- 
tion and freight rates, matters which come up every 
year but are never disposed of; but behind all these 
and much more lies the babbling flow of political 
chatter, of candidacies at which to shy a brick, at 
grand-stand political plays which may elevate an 
eager hopeful into national prominence overnight. 

The session starts 


definitely from all future consideration. He was 
given the chance of spiking the tittle-tattle of his 
enemies who declared that he was not sincere in 
his “I do not choose” statement of August 2. “I 
do not approve” was added to “I do not choose,” 


‘but in popular political conception Mr. Coolidge 


remains the mightiest factor with which to be 
concerned. A survey of most of the Eastern papers 
on the morning after this memorable incident failed 
to reveal one that did not state that he was as 
much in the picture as he ever was, and not one that 
did not groan over the fact that he had failed to 
add that one sentence which would have been the 
starting signal to speed the other candidates on 
their way. , 

Those who are not weeping over the muddle 
which the President’s position has caused — and in 
this number must be counted three or four of the 
leading candidates — are laughing heartily at the 
joke he is playing on 115,000,000 people. 

My agents, who have been on the Coolidge track 
for many a year, are full of whimsical stories dealing 
with this peculiar trait in the Coolidge sense of 
humor. He simply loves to keep people guessing. 
It is safe to say that since August Mr. Coolidge has 
been in an hilarious frame of mind, contemplating 
the muddlement and confusion among the politicians 
and all others who give a particular hoot who is to 
be the Republican Presidential candidate in 1928. 

While I have not yet been able to penetrate into 
his bedchamber, my spies report with scine degree 

of veracity that loud 





with Herbert Hoover 
clinging to first place 
by his teeth in the pre- 
convention Presidential 
race. Shinnying up his 
back, striving to grasp 
the topmost rung, is 
Charles Gates Dawes, 
whose pretensions have 
so far been conducted 
under the cover of the 
candidacy of Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois. 
Somewhere in the back- 
ground, hidden by their 
pall of smoke, is Charles 





The Presidential Bazaar 


Before many weeks are past bidding for the 
White House will become fast and furious in the 
political auction rooms. Already a few tentative 
offers have been made, and it waits only for the 
word of Mr. Coolidge to start the tussle in earnest. 
Mr. Charles Merz of the New York World, a 
frequent contributor to these pages, will drop THE 
INDEPENDENT’S gavel for the new year with a 
series of estimates of the leading candidates for 
the Presidency. These vigorous and uncompro- 
mising portraits will include five Republicans 
and five Democrats. The first of the ten is sched- 
uled for publication in the issue of January 7; 

the others will follow from week to week 


chuckles, snorts, and 
other evidences of Cool- 
idge mirth have been 
heard to emanate there- 
from almost any morn- 
ing or night. While most 
of us are able, on occa- 
sion, to play a joke 
on a small circle of ac- 
quaintances, and while 


perhaps able to take in 
a thousand or more un- 
suspecting innocents, 


Mr. Coolidge, by the 


use of the single word 








Evans Hughes, clearly 
the favorite of the Coolidge camp, but received 
with scant enthusiasm at the portals of any other. 
While these three are stretching their muscles and 
warming up according to their individual tastes, 
Calvin Coolidge is still listed in the programs as a 
starter in the race. With Mr. Coolidge such an 
odds-on favorite not one of the others has the heart 
to make an attempt at it. 
Near the end of last month the President was 
afforded a glorious opportunity to remove himself 


“‘choose’’ has con- 
founded a nation and has 115,000,000 men, women, 
and children in a state of breathless suspense and 
bewilderment. This performance should rank as 
one of the greatest marvels of the age. For, after he 
has spoken, there is not a soul who really knows what 
he means. 

Mr. Coolidge is still having his joke; but at whose 
expense? Ask Mr. Hoover, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Hughes, 
or even Senator Curtis of Kansas, the only one who 
has had the temerity to announce his candidacy. 


a national comedian is’ 
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“Something of Interest on Each and 
Every Page” for the Tourist Who 
Would Spend the Winter Voyag- 
ing Among the Lands of the 
Mediterranean 


AT THE LEFT IS THE MOSQUE OF IBN TOULOUN IN 

CAIRO, EGYPT, A STRANGE BIT OF OLD OLD-WORLD 

ARCHITECTURE THAT SMACKS MORE OF THE EAST 

THAN OF THE WEST THAT HAS ABSORBED THE NILE 
COUNTRY IN RECENT YEARS 


ST. MARK’S IN VENICE IS FAMOUS NOT ONLY FOR ITS 
GRANDEURS, BUT FOR ITS PIGEONS AND TOURISTS. 
BUT IT IS A FAR CRY FROM VENICE TO CAIRO! 
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NEXT TO LONDON BRIDGE, BROOKLYN BRIDGE, AND THAT FAMOUS BRIDGE THAT THIS EXQUISITE PHOTOGRAPH NO MORE THAN DOES JUSTICE 
CASAR BUILT ACROSS THE RHINE— WAS IT IN THE THIRD BOOK?— THE BRIDGE OF TO THE SPIRE OF THE BLUE MOSQUE IN CAIRO, ONE OF THE 
SIGHS IN VENICE IS PROBABLY THE BEST KNOWN IN THE WORLD MOST EXOTIC BEAUTIES OF A MOST EXOTIC CITY 


THE PONTE VECCHIO IS ALMOST AS FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE REST OF THE WORLD AS IT IS IN FLORENCE. CERTAINLY IT IS ONE OF THE ITALIAN ITEMS 
NOT TO BE MISSED 
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THESE RATHER MOTH-EATEN 
BUT STILL SUFFICIENTLY PIC- 
TURESQUE BEASTS OF BURDEN 
ARE PATIENTLY WAITING THEIR 
MASTERS’ PLEASURE AT THE 
BAZAAR IN JAFFA. NOT THE 
LEAST INTERESTING FEATURE 
OF THIS SCENE IS THE YOUTH- 
FUL ATTENDANT WITH THE 
CHAPLINESQUE FEET 


WHEREVER HE GOES THROUGH- 
OUT EGYPT, UNLESS HE BE A 
HARDENED CAMPAIGNER, THE 
UNWARY TOURIST WILL BE FOL- 
LOWED BY A FLOCK OF THESE 
DISHEVELED AND CHATTERING 
PEDDLERS WHO CAN AND WILL 
SELL HIM ANYTHING FROM 
RIPE FRUIT AND PALM-LEAF 
FANS TO MOHAMMEDAN 
PRAYER RUGS 











THIS VENDOR MAY BE PED- 
DLING EASTERN TRINKETS IN 
THE APPROVED EASTERN FASH- 
ION OUTSIDE THE CHURCH OF 
THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT 
JERUSALEM, BUT HIS SUN- 
SHADE RADIATES AN UNMIS- 
TAKABLE ATMOSPHERE OF 
OCCIDENTALISM 
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ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF ALL THE LAKES IN A PARTICULARLY LOVELY PART OF THE WORLD IS COMO IN THE ITALIAN ALPS. IT IS A FAVORITE RENDEZVOUS 


FOR PAPER-AND-INK HONEYMOONERS 
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OVER THE WAY INSSWITZERLAND RISE THE BREATH-TAKING SLOPES OF THE WETTERHORN. THERE IS NO GENTLENESS TO THE LANDSCAPE HERE, ONLY BEAUTY 
AND A FIERCE GRANDEUR 
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The Science of Human Conduct 
An Estimate of Pareto and One of His Greatest Works 
By L. J. Henderson 


EN years have passed since the first ap- 

pearance of Vilfredo Pareto’s “Traité de So- 

ciologie Générale,” which is one of the most 
important books of the present century. This trea- 
tise, a rich source of the pleasures of the intellect 
and a splendid scientific construction which may 
possibly be the commencement of a new era in the 
history of thought, has hardly been noticed in 
America either by professional sociologists or by the 
larger public. Yet it may be safely recommended 
to all who are interested 


insomnia, he passed his nights in the study of 
philology, ancient history, economics, and sociology. 
Thus began the accumulation of that vast store of 
erudition which is another characteristic of the man 
and of his work. Then gradually his main interest 
turned more and more to the study of political 
economy, and before long he had made his mark by 
the publication of several papers on the mathe- 
matical theory of economics. In 1893 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of political economy in the 

University of Lausanne, 





in human society and 
who are prepared to think 
dispassionately, logically, 
and scientifically about it. 

In Italy, at least, the 
merits of Pareto’s “So- 
ciology” are not un- 
known. Prof. Guido 
Sensini has said of it, “I 
know not if in the litera- 
ture of the whole world, 
to whatever subject it 
pertains, there exists an- 
other work which, in rich- 





“Pareto studied and sought to know pas- 
sions and sentiments and their ways in the 
control of human behavior,” 
Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard 
University in discussing the greatest work of 
the Genoese mathematician and sociologist, 
“and he succeeded beyond the dreams of 
other men.”’ Professor Henderson has analyzed 
the methods and the achievements of Pareto 
and outlined his theories which have received 
so little of the attention they merit in this 
country. The article affords a fascinating 
glimpse of the ordered workings of the human 

mind and spirit 


and at this post he spent 
the rest of his life. Here 
on the shores of Lake 
Geneva he died in the 
summer of 1923. Lau- 
sanne will forever be as- 
sociated with his work 
as with that of Gibbon, 
which it resembles and in 
several respects surpasses. 

As a professor, Pareto 
published many articles 
and two large books on 
economics which carry 


writes the 








nessof collected materials, 

in genius of interpretation, in rigorous application 
of the method of logico-experimental research, may 
stand beside the ‘Treatise’”’; and at the Lausanne 
celebration of Pareto’s jubilee in 1917 the eminent 
economist, Pantaleoni, declared that he felt for 
this man nothing less than veneration. It is also 
recorded that the Fascisti, upon their advent to 
power, finding in the work of Pareto that which 
they deemed valuable in the pursuit of their 
political and social aims, and wishing to add to the 
lustre of their Government, named him a senator 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

Vilfredo Pareto, a Genoese marquis, was born in 
Paris, during his father’s temporary exile for re- 
publican sentiments, in 1848. His mother was 
French. In 1870 he completed his studies at the 
Polytechnical Institute of Turin and, having written 
a thesis on the mathematical theory of the equilib- 
rium of elastic bodies, followed the profession of 
engineering for more than two decades, with 
results which it is impossible not to perceive in the 
sense of reality, the objectivity, and the almost 
intuitive understanding of mathematical and scien- 
tific method which mark his later work. Meanwhile 
he was also busy with other matters. A sufferer from 


the mathematical branch 
of the science to the highest point yet attained and 
demonstrate that in the study of social as of physi- 
ological phenomena the use of mathematics is 
absolutely indispensable to the understanding of 
the mutual dependence of the facts. This is the 
work upon which his fame now chiefly rests. But 
the later years of his life were especially devoted 
to the study of the broader and far more backward 
science of sociology, and the resulting treatise is a 
work of larger scope, possibly more original and 
certainly more interesting to the world at large. 


HIS book is probably unlike any other ever 

written. Vast, apparently without plan, 
crammed with interminable footnotes to illustrate 
ancient, medizval, and modern history, psychology, 
jurisprudence, folklore, politics, criminology, and 
an endless variety of other topics, infinite in detail 
and repetitious in analysis, it is yet an example of 
the most powerful and sustained logical thinking. 
The thematic material recurs again and again, 
irregularly, but always with interesting variations 
and with irresistible Cumulative effect. And nowhere 
are the indispensable elements of scientific method 
more clearly stated or more scrupulously applied 
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than in this seemingly incoherent exposition of a 
subject which had never before received scientific 
treatment. The difficulties of sociology are great, 
however, and it is the part of common sense to 
doubt the success of even so powerful an attack 
upon the subject. How far Pareto has succeeded 
must, therefore, long remain uncertain. For my 
part, I think that his work is no other than what he 
believed it to be—a provisional, limited, ap- 
proximate but systematic theory of society. An 
analysis of the book may, I hope, make this clear. 


Roe five hundred pages, which serve merely 
as an introduction to the development of his 
theory of general sociology, the author treats his 
facts descriptively. His purpose, not easily made 
clear to the bewildered reader, is twofold. First he 
aims to prove inductively that, economic, engineer- 
ing, and certain other phenomena excepted, the 
actions of men do not, as a rule, correspond to 
objective reality and that they are nonlogical. 
Men are in fact not usually guided by scientific 
theories or by an exact knowledge of facts. On the 
contrary, they are guided by certain sentiments, 
instincts, and desires which on the one hand issue in 
action and, on the other hand, lead to logomachies 
which purport to be, but are not, logical explana- 
tions of these actions. Secondly, Pareto seeks by 
means of this almost fantastically long introduction 
to avoid the serious inconvenience of definitions 
which rest upon each other in a circle. This he 
accomplishes by the primitive but only known 
method of repeatedly pointing at uniformities 
until the reader, like the learning child, recognizes 
them. He is then free to attach to these uniformities 
a label in the form of a name and to proceed with- 
out fear of fallacies or of errors, except errors of 
description. 

Thus painfully and cumulatively Pareto builds 
up a sufficiently clear conception of two abstrac- 
tions, termed by him residues and derivations, 
which are designed to serve, like the variables of 
the mathematician, in the analytical theory of social 
dynamics. These two abstract terms, as well as the 
use he makes of them, he regards as only ap- 
proximate descriptions of the uniformities among 
social phenomena. Nevertheless, this approximate 
character is to be regarded not as a defect, but as 
an advantage because, in accordance with the 
universal method of science, it prepares the way for 
more accurate approximations later. The only 
question is whether these abstractions are well 
chosen, and the only test of this is their usefulness 
in the analytical and synthetical treatment of the 
problems of sociology to which Pareto proceeds. 

The first conclusion arising from this introductory 
section is that in human society from the earliest 
times until the present certain sentiments have 
persisted with little change and have constantly 


manifested themselves in behavior. The manifesta- 
tions of these persistent sentiments are the residues. 
Meanwhile the nonlogical explanations or justifica- 
tions to which the sentiments give rise have varied 
widely. These are the derivations. Let us take an 
example: The church makes use of baptism, and this 
action is said to efface original sin. In this isolated 
fact it is hardly possible to distinguish the residue 
and the derivation. But then we note that pagans 
also make use of water for purification. This second 
fact might lead us to associate the ceremonial use 
of water with moral purification. However, similar 
facts show that the phenomenon is more general, 
since other substances, such as blood, may be 
employed in an unmistakably similar manner. 
Again, transgressions of taboos may be followed by 
still more various operations, which remove an 
acquired stain. Thus we perceive that, though there 
exist a great variety of rites and of explanations of 
their efficacy, beneath these there is something 
which remains constant. This is the sentiment that 
by means of certain practices the integrity of the 
individual, which has been damaged by certain 
real or imaginary causes, may be reéstablished. 
The expression of this constant sentiment is the 
residue. It gives rise under varying conditions to 
varying actions and equally varying explanations — 
derivations. 


HE conditions of life in a particular family, in a 
particular place, in a given class invariably bring 
forth powerful sentiments and a host of residues 
of great social efficacy. Family affection, friendship, 
loyalty, patriotism, and attachment to a religious 
sect or to a political party are among the most 
powerful forces in society. Without such sentiments 
society cannot, in fact, exist. Yet the corresponding 
residues, though in part they arise from objective 
reality, may or may not correspond to it. The 
truth is that they are partly consistent, partly 
inconsistent with the facts as a biologist might see 
them. Such residues give rise to an endless variety 
of derivations in the form of nonlogical explanations, 
for example: pangermanism, socialism, the plat- 
forms of political parties, the theory of “the white 
men’s burden,” the supposed justification of religious 
persecution, or of prohibition of the use of alcohol 
and tobacco, or even of bad table manners and in- 
formal dress. Once more it is plain that beneath the 
changing explanations and theories certain constant 
sentiments exist. These sentiments give rise to the 
explanations. Thus every thoughtful person must 
have perceived the existence of common sentiments 
among Bolsheviki, Fascisti and one hundred per cent 
Americans. Yet how different are the nonlogical 
theories of these sects. 
It is of the greatest importance in thinking about 
such facts to escape from the nonlogical conclusion 
that nonlogical actions are necessarily inconsistent 
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with the facts or that they are invariably harmful 
to society. After a long analysis Pareto comes to 
the conclusion that nonlogical actions may or 
may not correspond to reality, and that in either 
case they may or may not be valuable to society. 
More than this, on account of the heterogeneity 
of society, such actions may be valuable or the 
reverse according to the social situation of the 
individual. In general, however, nonlogical 
actions make up a very great part of the social 
process and are simply essential to its existence. 

Pareto now proceeds to 
the classification of resi- 
dues. His two most im- 
portant classes are those 
arising from the “instinct 
of combinations” and those 
representing the “per- 
sistence of aggregates.” It 
was a residue of the in- 
stinct of combinations 
which suggested the refer- 
ence to Gibbon — a deri- 
vation — which is made 





The annual Christmas Book Number of THE 
INDEPENDENT will make its appearance next week. 
This special issue will contain not only reviews 
of the best of the fall books in the fields of fiction 
and nonfiction, biography, 
belles-lettres, but, among other features, articles by 
Ernest Boyd on the subject of translations; John 
Bakeless, managing editor of the ‘‘Forum,” on 
Andre Maurois; and Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, 
of the ‘Saturday Review of Literature,” on the 

selection of the right books to read 


objects or of indeterminate things corresponding 
to a word; the use of terms which give rise to senti- 
ments, to designate a thing; the use of terms having 
a variety of meanings and the designation of differ- 
ent things by the same term, such as progress, 
nature, liberty, democracy; the use of metaphors, 
analogies, and other figures; the use of terms of 
uncertain meaning and of those which correspond 
to nothing concrete. 

Residues and derivations exist in a state of mutual 
dependence with all the other factors of the social 
equilibrium, but it is mani- 
festly impossible to take 
account of an indefinitely 
large number of factors. 
Pareto chooses just two 
more: the economic 
interests, and social heter- 
ogeneity or, more partic- 
ularly, the circulation of 
the élite. The interests he 
has already treated in his 
economic work; the circu- 
lation of the élite, in a 





oetry, the drama, and 





above. This is clearly 

nonlogical, since the coincidence of residence 
in Lausanne can hardly possess objective im- 
portance. Family sentiments, patriotism, caste, 
and the like are associated with the second class 
of residues. There are also many other classes 
and subclasses, but, except that any classifica- 
tion is far better than none, it is doubtful if these 
are for the most part important, and Pareto himself 
is said to have doubted the permanence of this part 
of his work. 

The discussion of residues is followed by the 
theory of derivations, or the logic of the sentiments, 
which, according to G. H. Bousquet, is “from the 
methodological point of view doubtless the most 
powerful work that has been written since Descartes 
and Bacon, and from the logical point of view the 
most original production of the human intellect 
since Aristotle.” Without going so far, one need not 
hesitate to call this theory magnificent. It is difficult 
to imagine a better demonstration of the cloud of 
verbal illusion which enshrouds our social and 
political thinking. Unfortunately the subtlety of this 
discussion defies brief analysis. 

At this point the clarity, imperturbability, and 
irony of Pareto are at their best. Having given them 
free scope, and after long discussions, he finally 
recognizes four classes of derivations: first, simple 
affirmations; second, appeals to authority; third, 
appeals to supposed principles which stand above 
experience, that is public or private interests and 
juridical, metaphysical, and supernatural entities; 
fourth, verbal proofs. Upon this class Pareto lavishes 
all his virtuosity. There are several subclasses: 
the use of indeterminate words to designate real 





book entitled “Les Sys- 
témes Socialistes.” He now proceeds to a study 
of the interdependence of his four factors or vari- 
ables. For the adequate accomplishment of this 
task mathematics would be essential. But its use 
is here impossible because there is no way of 
making the treatment quantitative. The exposition 
is singular, for Pareto, a distinguished mathemati- 
cian, throughout many pages discusses this difficult 
subject as if he were in possession of an approximate 
mathematical solution of the problem and had 
undertaken the explanation of his analysis to readers 
incapable of understanding a mathematical demon- 
stration. However unsatisfactory the result, when 
compared with the achievements of the exact 
sciences, a truly dynamical conception of society 
emerges at last. The description is necessarily a 
gross approximation, but it is also, it seems to me, 
an invaluable beginning. Incidentally, this curious 
discussion of a sociological problem gives rise to 
what is perhaps the best existing treatment of 
certain logical aspects of the biological sciences in 


general. 


HE importance and limitations of Pareto’s 

“Sociology” may perhaps be made clear by 
means of a comparison with Newton’s “Principia.” 
Pareto’s work probably contains many errors of 
fact, for the passing of judgments on “nonlogical 
actions” is a difficult art. Newton’s work is free from 
such errors. Pareto’s choice of variables — residues, 
derivations, interests, social heterogeneity — is sure 
to suffer some change, it may be entirely supplanted 
in the future, and additions are inevitable. Newton’s 


choice of variables has (Continued opp. page 584) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


OT so long ago a certain George A. 
Dorsey knocked large numbers of 
people end over end with his book, 

“Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” 
He did not, unfortunately, at the same 
time knock them speechless, with the 
result that the whole country has been 
deluged with a wave of my-dear-it’s- 
perfectly-fascinating’s. Everywhere men 
and women are for the first time realizing 
that all those funny little things that 
some of us do are actually of tremendous 
importance and, what’s more, they are 
bound to talk about it. You hear how Aunt 
Martha never could abide a man with 
whiskers, the real reason why women 
wear high heels, and how up to the time 
she was nine years old little Gertrude 
persisted in — well, no matter. Big words 
like “psychiatry” and “behaviorism” 
rattle the dishes at every dinner party. 
A certain condition of the subconscious 
mind will explain, apparently, everything 
from an unwillingness to hang the storm 
windows to murder in the first degree. 

The hubbub that Dorsey stirred up 
among his readers, nevertheless, is as 
nothing compared to the hubbub his 
readers have stirred up in Dorsey. Talk 
about behaving like a human being — 
well, Dorsey has gone the whole hog. 
The understanding of all human frailties 
revealed in Dorsey’s book was nothing 
but a starter, it now appears. His first 
act, as a best seller, was to hotfoot over 
to the offices of the Cosmopolitan and 
sign a long-term contract. This done, he 
rushed home and beat out a series of 
articles. The titles I offer without com- 
ment: “What Every New-Born Babe 
Should Know,” “Why Human Beings 
Fall Out With Each Other,” and “Why 
Human Beings Fall For Each Other.” 

On the page facing Dorsey’s in the 
Cosmopolitan for November is an idyll 
by the author of “The Story of Philos- 
ophy” — another volume that sent thou- 
sands of customers scurrying for the 
dictionary. Durant’s page is modestly 
entitled, “What Really IS the Meaning 
of Life?” At any rate, you can see the 
sort of rumpus that Dorsey started in the 
Cosmopolitan. 

Now it would seem to be only a matter 
of time before Dorsey goes out on tour. 
Sooner or later his public will demand it. 
Almost any day now we may run across 
a picture of Dorsey, in cowboy garb, 
shaking hands with the mayor of Fargo, 
North Dakota; Dorsey in a plug hat 
unveiling a bronze drinking fountain; or 
Dorsey kissing a few babies and appearing 
in person at the Publix Theatres. 

His greatest promise, thus far, of the 
good things to come was a batch of 
uncommonly simianlike photographs of 


himself that appeared in the October 
Cosmopolitan. They show Dorsey giving 
full play to all of his emotions; the frank 
look that invites the deepest confidences, 
the clenched fist that will knock your 
worries galley-west, the “on-the-other- 
hand” look, and the “hold-on-there” 
look. Eight pictures in all, and a lively 
show it is, too. 

Frankly, what I am waiting for is to 
pick up a copy of Variety or the Billboard 
and in the tent-show “want” columns 
read something like this: 


WANTED 

Good reliable pantomimist to complete 
my act. Tickets if I know you. Have six 
months bookings thru Tex. Ala. Ark. Miss. 
etc. Can use a few bloodhounds. Want 
ballyhoo man and banner puller. Arthur 
Brisbane and Will Durant let me hear 
from you, Boozers stay away. Write or 
wire: Georce A. (“Honest George”) 
Dorsey 


The fellow may turn out to be another 
Fred Stone. Maybe Mack Sennett will 
sign him on and we shall all be treated 
to the spectacle of Dorsey’s wonderfully 
understanding face stopping a blueberry 
pie. A host of other magazines would 
doubtless snap him up if he should wear 
out his welcome at the Cosmopolitan. 
Physical Culture, the Occult Digest, True 
Story — shucks, I’ll bet they’d jump at 
the chance. He would make a perfectly 
dandy window demonstrator. Odds right 
now are about even as to whether or not 
he will break out with a lot of testimonials 
for various manufactured articles, with 
most of the “he-won’t” money being 
quickly covered as soon as it appears. 
I understand he’s got the Camel and 
Lucky Strike people pretty much wor- 
ried —they’re afraid that he’s another 
Lindbergh. 

Yes, all in all, a very human sort of 
chap [see title of this page]. 


w 


Personally, I doubt if tens of thousands 
of people who buy books of this sort do 
anything more than read a few reviews, 
cut the pages, read a paragraph here 
and there, and place the book on a 
conspicuous table near the calling-card 
tray where it is duly dusted twice a 
week for the following six months. 

A man named Albert Wiggam published 
about a year ago his book, “The Fruit 
of the Family Tree.” Burdened with a 
name somewhat less euphonious than 
Dorsey’s, he has not yet appeared on 
the vaudeville stage. Fame, in the larger 
sense, has passed him by; but no matter. 
Many of my friends professed to have 
read “The Fruit of the Family Tree,” but 
none of them was able to utter a single 


intelligible sentence on what he had read. 
Scme made vague reference to the Jukes 
family and its hundreds of college pro- 
fessors and clergymen—or was that 
the low-down family? Others, by much 
cudgeling of their memories, recalled 
that the scientist had done all sorts of 
remarkable things in the breeding of rats 
—white rats, they believed. Sometimes 
big rats were developed from little rats; 
sometimes little rats were developed from 
big rats. Yes, sir, it was a great book. 

Of Dubose Heyward’s fine book 
“Porgy,” a friend of mine recalled that 
it was a book “about a negro dope fiend.” 
Another described the play, “The Em- 
peror Jones,” as being an account of “a 
Pullman porter.”” Max Beerbohm’s “Zu- 
leika Dobson” appeared to still another 
bookish person as “a story about a girl 
conjuror.” Such a book as “Porgy” I 
firmly believe my friend could read at 
intervals of one year as an entirely new 
book each time. If someone were to present 
her with a twelve-volume set, full-crushed 
red levant, of “Porgy,” she would be 
charmed. Placing it where it could be 
best seen to match her rose-colored dra- 
peries, she would set out to tell her friends, 
“What? Are you still on the third vol- 
ume? Oh, I’m ’way over to seven and it’s 
getting awfully interesting. They are the 
nicest books . . .” 

Here, in all truth, were three different 
“readers,” all of at least average intelli- 
gence, and all rather generous patrons of 
the bookshops, who were, stumped com- 
pletely by picking out the principal 
character of a novel or the slightest 
purpose of a play. How, then, could they 
be expected to wade through to any 
profit a mass of scientific pros and cons 
such as Dorsey or Wiggam offered? 

A certain ambitious fellow had gone 
into bankruptcy. A friend of mine, unfor- 
tunately his debtor, attending the hear- 
ing to present his claim, heard the referee 


_read aloud this list of assets: 


One Stutz motor car: First mortgage, 
motor company, $1,900; second mort- 
gage, motor company, $1,175. The car 
has been repossessed. 

One Nash motor car: First mortgage, 
motor company, $975; second mort- 
gage, motor company, $385. The car has 
been repossessed. 

One set of books — Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


Obviously he’d had no Dorsey to guide 
him, poor lad! 

However, I have no complaints. Be- 
lieving that such a publicist as Dorsey 
belongs only upon a Chautauqua circuit, 
I am satisfied. For Dorsey seems to feel 
that way about it, too. 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


‘ 


FTER “The Profits of Religion,” 
A “The Brass Check,” “The Goose- 
Step,” “The Goslings,” and 
“Mammonart,” Upton Sinclair now pre- 
sents his indictment of contemporary 
American writers in “Money Writes!” 
(Boni). The title is adapted from the 
phrase “money talks,” and the book is 
described by the author in the following 
terms: “This book is a study of American 
literature from the economic point of 
view. It takes our living writers and 
turns their pockets inside out, asking, 
‘Where did you get it?’ and ‘What did 
you do for it?’ It is not a polite book, but 
it is an honest book, and it is needed.” 
Needless to say, this is another sortie 
of Mr. Sinclair against the embattled 
hosts of capitalism, whose willing or 
unwilling, conscious or unconscious slaves 
the vast majority of American writers are. 
In his closing exhortation he states the 
issue upon which his quarrel with his 
contemporaries rests: 


The era of social revolution is upon us, 
and if you are blind to its presence, or in- 
different to its promise, you are less than 
a full-sized social mind. I plead with the 
young writer to pull off the blinders which 
ruling class propaganda seeks to fasten 
over his eyes. Look at the modern world 
for yourself; study the class struggle, the 
key to the whole of our epoch; and speak 
for humanity, and for the future, not for 
parasites and plunderers, however beauti- 
fully decked out in conventions and sen- 
timentalities of their own invention. 


Before reaching this appeal Mr. Sin- 
clair has exhibited the shame of the fol- 
lowing authors, who are “less than 
full-sized social minds”: H. L. Mencken, 
Edith Wharton, Henry James, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Carl Van Vechten, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Sherwood Anderson, Theodore 
Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, Robert 
W. Chambers, Peter B. Kyne, Rex Beach, 
James Huneker, Booth Tarkington, Amy 
Lowell, Zane Grey, Stewart Edward 
White, Rupert Hughes, and Ambrose 
Bierce — to mention a few of the more 
prominent sinners. It will be seen that 
Upton Sinclair is catholic in his distastes. 

In order to be fair, I shall now mention 
some authors of whom Mr. Sinclair 
approves, to a greater or lesser degree: 
Sinclair Lewis, Robert Herrick, John 
Dos Passos, Louis Bromfield, Charles 
Rumford Walker, William C. Bullitt, 
Edith Summers Kelley, Arturo Giovan- 
nitti, Harry Kemp, Vachel Lindsay, 
George Sterling, and David Graham 
Phillips. Few of these have his unqualified 


By Ernest Boyd 


approval: some are regretted as -back- 
sliders once full of promise, others are 
dreadful examples of the ravages of the 
demon Rum. Next to capitalism, alcohol 
is, in Mr. Sinclair’s opinion, the worst 
menace to American letters, and he dwells 
at some length upon the drunkenness of 
such writers as Jack London, George 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 


The Fifth Child. By Klaus Mann 
(Boni & Liveright). 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
Thornton Wilder (A. & C. Boni). 

Stuffed Peacocks. By Emily Clark 
(Knopf). 

The Counterfeiters. By André Gide 
(Knopf). 


GENERAL 


Seven Strings of the Lyre. By Eliza- 
beth Schermerhorn (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

That Man Heine. By Lewis Browne 
(Macmillan). 

Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig (Little, 
Brown). 

A Short History of Women. By John 
Langdon-Davies (Viking). 

Our Times: America Finding Her- 
self. By Mark Sullivan (Scribner). 











Sterling, and George Cram Cook. His 
delight in Sinclair Lewis is marred only 
by the fact that Elmer Gantry gets 
objectionably drunk. 

Mr. Sinclair quotes an anonymous 
critic as saying that “Upton Sinclair’s 
idea of literature is Socialist propaganda. 
If a book contains that, it’s good, and if 
it doesn’t, it’s no good.” In order to refute 
this he then gives two instances in which 
people who privately admired his work 
were unable to say so publicly in the pa- 
pers for which they wrote. And his con- 
clusion is that “what the critics refer to 
as ‘Socialist propaganda’ turns out upon 
investigation to be common honesty and 
intellectual freedom: the right of thinking 
men to voice their thoughts, without 
having a bludgeon held over their heads 
by some greedy commercial pirate who 
happens to have possessed himself of a 
chain of newspapers or magazines.” 


AVING read this book twice, I regret 
to say I can find in it almost no 
concern for anything in literature save 
Socialist propaganda, preferably in its 
direct form, but at all events in such a 


form that attention is drawn to social 
and economic problems. Upton Sinclair’s 
greatest scorn is for writers who are un- 
interested in such problems, whether they 
are authors of the distinction of Cabell 
and Hergesheimer, or purveyors of popu- 
lar fiction like Zane Grey and Peter B. 
Kyne. If he wishes to refute his critics on 
this point, he must learn that he cannot 
do so merely by quoting them and then 
telling two stories illustrating timidity 
in a volume whose every page amply 
demonstrates the absolute truth of their 
contention. 


INCLAIR believes that what he is 
looking for is “common honesty and 
intellectual freedom” and “the right of 
thinking men to voice their thoughts,” 
but he also proves that he is altogether 
uninterested in these rare virtues and 
privileges when they are exercised on be- 
half of ideas in which he does not believe. 
Nothing could be funnier than the naiveté 
of his chapter on H. L. Mencken and the 
American Mercury, to which he offered 
an article criticizing the editor for his 
“ignorance of economics” which “made 
futile his thinking about the modern 
world,” and an article illustrating the 
effects of alcohol on Jack London, both 
of which were refused. In this procedure 
Upton Sinclair sees the sinister hand of 
capitalism, of “gentlemen of wealth” 
who share Mencken’s point of view about 
liquor, and “are moved to put up money 
to found a magazine for him, so that he 
may ‘select’ writers who defend the 
American saloon.” 

As the author of a book on Mencken 
which insists upon his ignorance of eco- 
nomics and criticizes him for it, I assure 
Mr. Sinclair that his inference is wrong, 
otherwise why should the book in ques- 
tion have been well received by Mencken’s 
admirers and generously advertised by 
the publisher of the American Mercury? 

Upton Sinclair’s interpretation of this 
incident alone is sufficient both to illus- 
trate and invalidate his method of dis- 
cussion. He refuses to believe that other 
people believe what to him seems mon- 
strous, and he cannot realize that his own 
attitude may seem equally monstrous to 
others. The bad housing conditions in 
Philadelphia present a dramatic contrast 
with the “ivory tower” of Joseph Herges- 
heimer in Westchester, but they are no 
reason why the author of the “Three 
Black Pennys” should write otherwise 
than his artistic impulse prompts. The 
mere nomenclature of Mr. Sinclair’s 
scapegoats reveals a total absence of any 
esthetic or literary justice. 
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Poetry in the Novel 


A Review by Charles R. Walker 


MY HEART AND MY FLESH. By 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.50. 


HEN “The Time of Man,” the 
\ \ first novel of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, appeared a year ago, it 
was recognized as a singular achievement 
for a first novel. It received the critics’ 
praise, it won a prize, it was widely read. 
Its unique merits were these: that dealing 
throughout with nature and with emo- 
tions evoked by nature, it was composed 
without sentiment; that saturated with 
a flavor unforgettably American, it gave 
off the impression of a universal history. 
Its characters and its struggle seemed to 
the reader a timeless one, the story of the 
commen man anywhere on earth in his 
struggle with nature. It created a new 
character in American fiction that most 
people didn’t realize existed in life, 
namely, the American peasant. Critics 
generally spoke of the novel as a poem. 

This second novel of Miss Roberts 
disappoints the reader no less. It is still 
largely concerned with the seasons, with 
plowing and harvest, with the primitive 
processes of life and death, but it is a novel 
of village rather than farm life. Up to 
the waist, legs, and hips, it is buried in the 
farm soil, but the head and shoulders of 
it have emerged into an air more sophisti- 
cate. On first reading and on first thinking 
over, it seems narrower and more huddled 
than “The Time of Man.” But that is a 
physical thing, I think, even a geographi- 
cal one. It is a great many pages shorter 
than “The Time of Man,” and spatially 
and temporally it is more compact. There 
was a lot of wandering, settling, and re- 
settling all over the Middle West and 
South in the first book. All of the new 
novel is in Kentucky and a small area of 
Kentucky at that, certainly in a single 
county. The span of a man’s maturity 
was treated in the first book; a few years 
in a young girl’s life in this one. But in 
spiritual and artistic range it is a larger 
book because it treats of sensitiveness, of 
civilized mentality, of aristocratic nerves 
as well as the vegetable and brutal pro- 
cesses of living. It pits them against 
each other. 

The story is at times a very difficult one 
to tell; it is difficult to weigh properly the 
vulgar and brutal side of it without falling 
into hypocritical euphemisms or into a 
realism that would make the reader lose 
the fundamental poetry of the book. The 
honesty and poetry in Miss Roberts get 
her through the story with few if any false 
notes. Theodosia Bell, who lives in Ken- 
tucky, is the granddaughter of Anthony 


Bell ~the Bells of Virginia. Anthony 
is an aristocrat and a scholar, with a 
great love for his granddaughter, a great 
contempt for his son, her father. Culti- 
vated, generous, impractical, Anthony is 
incapable of keeping intact the small 
family property. Theodosia’s father adds 
to economic incompetence specific sins of 
the flesh which have a fatal bearing on the 
story. All of these things Theodosia 
learns during the illness of her grand- 
father. During that illness all the elements 
of the story that have been building 
slowly during the earlier ,chapters con- 
verge. She is slender, sensitive, beautiful, 
with a passion for music. Anthony plans 
for her the career of a great violinist. 
She plays the fiddle to her lovers who come 
to court her in the family mansion, An- 
thony’s house. Conway, who is one .of 
them, she will marry. He tells her he 
will come in a month’s time for her an- 
swer. Slowly she yields to him in her mind. 
But when he comes, it is not to claim her, 
but to show her the girl he has chosen in 
place of her. Her grandfather dies leaving 
nothing but debts. By a patching of 
rumor and her father’s words, she divines 
that two negro women who live in a cabin 
in the black quarter and take in laundry 
are her half sisters — her father’s chil- 
dren. She meets them, is repulsed and 
attracted, horrified and pitying. She 
leaves some clothes to be laundered at 
their cabin, and penetrates gradually 
into their lives. 


HIS extraordinary situation, so rich 

in repulsion and tragedy, is handled 
with great power and economy. The older 
sister has a lover, who leaves her for an- 
other woman. Theodosia, the white lady, 
the violinist, the granddaughter of An- 
thony Bell—the Bells of Virginia — 
hears the story from the black woman, 
feels her hatred, and listens to her plan 
of revenge. She feels the hatred in herself; 
it is her own tragedy over again. The 
next morning a murder is reported in the 
village, the murder of a black man by a 
black woman. Theodosia Bell is taken ill. 
Her own disappointment in love, her 
knowledge of her dark sister, and this 
fresh shock of horror break down her 
mental resistance. In a disordered mind 
she sees herself as a murderer, construing 
her sympathy for her sister’s hatred as 
equivalent to the deed. 

As a penniless invalid she goes to a 
lonely farm where her aunt lives alone 
save for a few old hounds that she keeps 
alive in memory of her husband who had 
hunted with them. Theodosia starves, 
lacking care, love, and food. Here the 


reader’s capacity for suffering with the 
author is put to a severe test. He is in- 
clined to protest. The starvation pages on 
Aunt Doe’s farm follow so closely upon 
the psychological horror of the cabin 
scenes that he is inclined to cry out: Come, 
let in a little light, give us breath for a 
moment; life is not so malicious as this. 
But the story moves on compelling for- 
getfulness that it is a story at all. The 
dreary months of her invalidism at last 
move to a climax. She has built up de- 
liberately the resolve of suicide; it brings 
her a deep peace of resignation; then 
suddenly her new resolve and her new 
peace are threatened by the visit of an old 
lover. She drives him out of the house by 
the yelping and hissing of the hounds. 
It is an outrageous scene made convincing 
by dramatic skill and mental realism. The 
book does not end, however, on a note 


_of anguish. The mood passes, Theodosia 


does not kill herself; she recovers and 
escapes from the house of starvation. 
Even love becomes possible again. The 
poetry and rhythm of nature which dis- 
tinguished “The Time of Man” reappear 
toward the end of the book, and it is on 
this key that the book closes. 


IKE many novels of our time, “My 
Heart and My Flesh” is preoccupied 
with mentality, with “states of the soul,” 
but in fashion unlike any I have ever 
read. Though concerned with many of the 
most elemental and brutal facts of life, 
it is beautiful and rich in poetry. Though 
it is built out of moods, it is amazingly 
concrete, full of sharpness, color, smell, 
sound, fact. Though it is a long revery, 
it is not precisely, or as a whole, the 
“stream of consciousness” of any indi- 
vidual within the book but rather of some- 
one outside it, comprehending the whole, 
or seeking to comprehend. The poetry of 
Miss Roberts’ prose has richness and 
detail; it has also, rather curiously, a 
metaphysic hardness. “The hour grew 
long and time was suppressed. . . . The 
seat turned hard like the impenetrable 
words . . .” The virtue of the style has 
its appropriate faults. Poetry — even in 
prose — even with a great internal va- 
riety —is hard to read—for three 
hundred pages. Even with its realistic 
“conversations, its relieving vulgarity, its 
humor, the book holds throughout a deep 
mood of revery, of sombre, poetic revery 
from which the story never rises or falls. 
There are times when relief would be 
welcome and appropriate. Apart from this 
defect — if it be one — “My Heart and 
My Flesh” is a finely wrought novel, 
rich, original, and satisfying. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Lady, What of Life? By Lesley Storm. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


F young Englishwomen writing un- 
usual novels there seems no end. 
The musical-comedy*title here is mislead- 
ing: a difficult theme is handled skillfully 
and told in charming, poetical prose. It is a 
sort of modern “Tristan and Isolt,” con- 
cerned with the vain efforts of a young 
couple to conquer their fateful love. In 
many ways it is a novel obviously by a 
young person: except for Alan, Virginia, 
and her husband, Bruce, and the uncle 
who tells the story, most of the characters 
are merely stage types — the disreputable 
mother, the heartless sister, the faithful 
but dull old bachelor, the kind-hearted, 
worldly divorcee, anu the unkind mother- 
in-law who adores her son to the point of 
ruining him. The Parisian Bohemian life 
has a second-hand look, a mixture of 
impressions from the movies and de Mau- 
passant. But the essential story, that of 
Virginia and her love and what she does 
about it, is appealingly written, and Vir- 
ginia herself is a well-drawn character. 
It is the work of an artist — a young art- 
ist, but an artist nevertheless. 


** * * * 


Coming the Rose. By Eric Shepherd. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


I Mr. Shepherd so ashamed of writing 
anything as frivolous as a love story 
that, as an antidote, he includes some con- 
structive descriptions of sight-seeing — or 
is he writing the sugar-coated variety of 
guidebook? Whichever it may be, the 
coating is very charming, and certainly 
sugary, and his description of the places 
of merit in sunny Provence both interest- 
ing and instructive. The characters that 
love and sight-see are limited to three, and 
are well drawn if hardly complex: a pro- 
fessor of the old school, his pleasantly 
spoiled daughter, and an adoring young 
man. The professor encourages the young 
man’s love-making, the young man en- 
courages the professor’s sight-seeing, and 
all goes well. Mr. Shepherd has written in 
a light vein, and can lay claim to a rich 
fund of humor, a nice feeling for charac- 
ters, and a charming style. 


ese e * * 


Arrogant Beggar. By Anzia Yezierska. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

HE charity of the rich is conducted 
solely for their self-aggrandizement 

and diversion; the charity of the poor is a 

beautiful and inspired thing. With this 

somewhat radical theme for a subject, the 
author has achieved an interesting al- 
though somewhat violent novel. If you 





agree with the theme you will no doubt be 
thrilled by the novel; if you disagree you 
will still enjoy the story and possibly be- 
fore you are through admit the failings of 
the rich. Certainly you will have to ad- 
mire Anzia Yezierska for handling so 
skillfully a book written in the first person. 
It is the story of Adele Lindner, a for- 
eigner who escapes from the slums to a 
charitable home for working girls, and in 
turn escapes from that to the slums where 
she finds happiness and finally admits 
that perhaps the rich do good, but only in 
spite of themselves. The book should be 
given credit for originality in that the 
rich fairy prince appears with honorable 
proposals and is turned down with little 
or no regret. 
kee KK 


Certain Rich Men. By Meade Minnigerode. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

ERHAPS Minnigerode is best known 
to the American reading public as 

author of “The Fabulous Forties,” but he 
has also written three books of biography: 
“Lives and Times,” “Some American 
Ladies,” and “Aaron Burr.” He has a 
happy way of choosing either American 
characters unfamiliar to the public, or the 
unknown traits of familiar ones. These 
thirty-page portraits of “Certain Rich 
Men” have both the flavor of the times 
and the flavor of personality. The mono- 
graphs on John Jacob Astor and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, men whom everybody remem- 
bers, are excellent, but the sketch of “Jim 
Fiske, the Mountebank,” a man just as 
famous in his day but now forgotten, is a 
little masterpiece. The more we know of 
the significant characters of our American 
past, the more surely and deeply we can 
understand ourselves. A fascinating intro- 
duction to the crudities and ideals of some 
of the richest men of American history 
can be had in this book. 


*e eK * 


The Psychology of ‘the Methodist Revival. 
By Sydney G. Dimond. New York: 
Oxford University Press (American 
Branch). $3.50. 


HE application of the newly dis- 

covered principles of psychology to 
the world’s store of religious experience 
is in its infancy, and this competent book, 
a forerunner in the field should point the 
way to many other studies, more thor- 
ough and more searching still. The re- 
ligious experience of the Methodist 
Church is particularly adapted for a 
scientific study as the records of the 
whole movement from John Wesley on 
are unusually complete. This study 








tends to show that scientific psychological 
investigation is not a destroyer but an 
interpreter, properly speaking, of religious 
experience. No one school of psychology, 
such as the behaviorist or the Freudian, 
is adhered to by the author, who helps 
himself liberally from the whole store of 
recent theory in discussing his material. 
“Conversion” offers a fruitful and fasci- 
nating field for the application of psycho- 
logical knowledge and the author takes 
full advantage of his opportunities. 
*e ee * 


Wandering Cries. By Helenjoy Kimball. 
New York: Harold Vinal, Ltd. $1.50. 


F the forty-six poems in this book, 

there are about eight which show 
an imagination deserving of recognition. 
It is just this which Mr. Vinal as a pub- 
lisher is attempting to give the younger 
poets in our country today. Yet volumes 
such as Miss Kimball’s make one thought- 
ful. The majority of the poems are de- 
cidedly weak, and give an impression of 
immaturity. Until the poet has produced 
more of marked beauty, publishing the 
uneven, first efforts together with these 
few really charming lyrics is a question- 
able service. “Wild and wandering cries, 
confusions of a wasted youth,” hardly 
merit the immortality of book covers. 








Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 

Readings, in prose and verse, on the meaning 
and condact of life, from about 4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 

The following unsolicited letters represent 
the essence of opinion of many college presi- 
dents, professors, preachers, teachers, and in- 
dividuals in the ordinary walks of life. 

"Your book, ‘Great Companions, has just 
come in today. I have sat down and read a lot 
of it with greatest interest and with great in- 
debtedness to you for having made the material 
available to me. 1 look forward to using this as 
«a handbook of inspirational reading. It is a fine 
service which you have rendered and I thank 
you for the service and for having remembered 
me with the book itself.” 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College 


"1 know of nothing equal to ‘Great Com- 
panions’ as an anthology of elevating passe 


ages.” 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, 
Harvard University 


4 beautiful little gift book” 

—Boston Herald 

Letters quoted by on. 
Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size. 
$2.50 at all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 

25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
—————— 
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What the World Is Doing 


T high noon on December §, two 
A gavels fell in the Capitol at 
Washington, and the seventieth 
Congress’ came noisily to order. Once 
more the interest of the nation focuses 
upon Washington, more 
curiously than for three ses- 
sions past. For the seven- 
tieth Congress leads on to national party 
conventions early in the summer; the 
conventions lead on to a general election 
in November. Mr. Coo.ipcGe’s exact 
position remains to be defined, other 
candidates for the Republican nomination 
are anxiously watching his silence and 
their own chances. All the portents are 
for as interesting a Presidential year as 
the country has known since 1912 when 
Colonel RoosEvEtt upset the Republican 
apple cart with his Buii Moose activities 
and let Wooprow Wizson slide into the 
White House behind the solid bloc of 
the Democratic party. 

Under the circumstances, the Presi- 
dent’s address to Congress on December 
6, following out the Constitutional man- 
date to “give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their 
consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient,” was received with more than 
usual interest. Its chief emphasis, as 
might have been expected following the 
Executive’s summer in juxtaposition with 
the discontented farm element of the 
West, was placed upon the needs of 
agriculture and the farm situation in 
general. This last, Mr. Coo.ipcE believes 
to be improved over previous years. 
There is less surplus acreage under cul- 
tivation, and the farmer’s dollar has a 
greater purchasing power than at any 
time since the postwar depression of 1921. 
At the same time he recognizes that the 
farmer is not enjoying the prosperity of 
the industrial faction. Relief for that in- 
equality must be found in some means of 
assistance which will help the agricultural 
element to work out its own salvation. 
Any equalization fee, such as was a part 
of the McNary-Havcen bill passed by 
Congress last year but vetoed at the 
White House, he feels to be an economic 
error which would work the farmers 
more eventual harm than benefit. He is 
as strongly opposed to anything in the 
nature of a subsidy. The salvation of 
the farmer, he feels, lies in curtailing 
surplus acreage, and in the perfection 
of codperative marketing activities. To 
assist in this latter field, he recommends 
the creation of a government board 
which would be comprised of “able and 


Congress 
Convenes 


President’s 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


experienced men in marketing, granting 
equal advantages under this board to the 
various agricultural commodities and 
sections of the country, giving encourage- 
ment to the codperative movement in 
agriculture, and providing a revolving 
loan fund at a moderate rate of interest 
for the necessary financing.” 





The Week 


{The seventieth Congress con- 
venes. And noisily. (Mr. Cool- 
idge’s message. The farmer; tax 
reduction and general economy; 
an aviation and cruiser program; 
flood control is considered — and 
should be confined to lower 
Mississippi Valley, thinks the 
President. {The League worries 
over Lithuania and Poland; they 
are worrying over Vilna. Russia 
worries over all three. §Russia 
and Germany come together on 
the question of disarmament. 
Plan action in League. {/Bratiano 
is dead. Roumania awaits the 
deluge. The crisis holds, but fails 
to produce trouble as yet. The 
Government remains _ strong. 
(Radio agreement. The ether is 
divided up. 











Mr. Coo.ipcE pointed out that the 
Government has done a great deal for 
the farmer by relieving him almost en- 
tirely of income taxes, whereas “State 
and local taxes have been 
increased, putting on him 
a grievous burden.” This 
is a matter outside the Government’s 
jurisdiction, of course, and the President 
urges that “a policy of rigid economy 
should be applied to State and local 
expenditures.” Mr. Coo.ipcE also dis- 
cussed the frequent claim of agricultural 
sections that the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act of 1922 discriminates grievously 
against the farmer and gives inordinate 
protection to industrial elements. “It 
is often stated,” said the President, “that 
a reduction of tariff rates on industry 
would benefit agriculture. It would be 
interesting to know to what commodities 
it is thought this could be applied. 
Everything the farmer uses in farming is 
already on the free list. Nearly everything 
he sells is protected. It would seem to be 
obvious that it is better for the country 
to have the farmer raise food to supply 
the domestic manufacturer than the for- 
eign manufacturer. . . . Assuming that 


Consider 
the Farmer 


Europe would have more money if it 
sold us larger amounts of merchandise, 
it is not certain it would consume more 
food, or, if it did, tht its purchases would 
be made in this country. Undoubtedly 
it would resort to the cheapest market, 
which is by no means ours.” 

Tax reduction and economy occupied 
their usual place in the President’s re- 
marks. He took occasion to score a point 
against business organizations which 

urge greater slices from 

——_ and Federal revenues than are 

momy 

warranted, and stated that 
but a slight depression in business would 
bring about a deficit if their recommenda- 
tions were followed. He feels that it is 
much safer to vote a conservative reduc- 
tion devoting whatever surplus may exist 
to reducing the national debt, which is 
in itself the soundest plan for tax reduc- 
tion that could be followed. 

The five-year aviation building pro- 
gram has the President’s approval, and 
he also recommends the beginning of a 
sound naval-construction program. We 
need more submarines, and 
while we have a considerable 
cruiser strength, a part of 
it is obsolete and in need of replacement. 
He fails, however, to make any specific 
recommendation as to the number of 
cruisers which he considers would be 
adequate for the present. Commenting 
upon the failure of the three-power 
conference at Geneva to achieve an 
agreement for further limitation of naval 
construction last summer, he stated that 
the needs or desires of no other country 
should influence this nation in deciding 
its sea-craft strength. Only the considera- 
tion of national defense should enter the 
equation. But he feels that all nations 
should know and remember that the 
military strength of the United States 
constitutes nothing in the nature of a 
threat to their own security. 

Flood-control legislation should be 
confined for the present to the lower 
Mississippi, thinks the President. A 
comprehensive plan, the result of a 

survey by Army engineers, 
tee” 4 presented to Con- 
gress shortly, embodying specific recom- 
mendations for heightening the dikes and 
creating spillways which should do much 
to forestall any such major disaster as 
struck the district last spring. 

Recent events in eastern Europe have 
somewhat upset the optimism prevailing 
in international circles at the convening 
of the League’s Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission at Geneva on November 
30. The new treaty of mutual defense 
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between Italy and Albania has been one 
of the factors of unrest; the other is the 
sudden increase of tension between 
Lithuania and Poland over the city of 
Vilna. In 1920, the Poles 
—_ seized Vilna from Lithu- 
roubles A : 
ania, and subsequently their 
claim was upheld by the Council of Am- 
bassadors. But Lithuania has refused to 
accept the ruling and a state of war 
between the two countries has continued. 
The frontier has been closed and all 
communication between the two coun- 
tries is at a standstill. Premier Wa.pE- 
maRAS of Lithuania has intimated that 
Poland has been the inspiration of a 
revolutionary movement aimed at his 
Government, and categorically refuses to 
consider any patching up of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries so 
long as Poland holds Vilna. The dispute 
between the two countries will receive the 
attention of the League Council which is 
scheduled to meet on December 6. 

The Soviet Government, meanwhile, 
has sent a firm note to both Poland and 
Lithuania stating that it cannot con- 
sider the possibility of a war between the 
two. The bulk of its warning 
—although of a friendly 
nature — falls upon Poland 
because it contends that Lithuania, due 
to her lack of resources, is in no position 
to start a war at the present time. 
Russia’s interest in the dispute is par- 
ticularly significant, coming as it does 
upon the eve of the Reds’ return to more 
or less friendly relations with the capital- 
istic powers of Europe. For the Russians 
have decided to send a delegation to the 
League’s preparatory conference, and 
Maxim Litvinorr, Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, is at its head. Preliminary 
indications are that Litvinorr will ally 
his country to the German position which 
demands disarmament immediately rather 
that a long prelude of security pacts. 

Gustav StrresEMANN, German For- 
eign Minister, received Commissar Lir- 
VINOFF in Berlin before the conference 
where the two are said to have gone over 
their plans. At the Septem- 
ber meeting of the League 
Assembly it was decided 
that disarmament measures could not 
hope for success until some strong and 
concerted feeling had been established in 
Europe that war was more or less out of 
the question. This feeling, it was decided, 
could be induced only by the completion 
of security pacts between the various 
powers. Germany has been a strong dis- 
senter from this position, feeling that her 
position as a disarmed nation in the 
midst of a circle of well-armed and belli- 
cose nations was intolerable. Russia is 
said to be in agreement with her. Just 
what progress the two nations can make at 
Geneva is doubtful. The present meeting 
is not scheduled to go much further than 
to appoint committees whose task it shall 


The Arms 
Question 


be to survey the possibilities for security 
pacts and make concrete recommenda- 
tions to the League later. 

The confusion which has been playing 
havoc with Roumanian politics was 
infinitely worse confounded when, on 
November 24, Premier Jon Bratiano 

, died at his palace in Bucha- 
pg ey rest as a result of a throat 
sDead . A : 
infection. Not only did 
death come entirely without warning fol- 
lowing a simple and successful operation 
to relieve a diseased glandular condition, 
but it overtook the grizzled statesman 
at one of the most critical times in 
a long and troubled career when the 
complete domination which he had ex- 
ercised over his country for two decades 
was being seriously challenged by the 
Roumanian Liberals. Since 1908, when, 
following on the footsteps of his father 
before him, he became Premier for the first 
time, there has been no other figure in 
Roumania to challenge his political and 
economic supremacy. 

Since the death of King Ferpinanp, 
however, his difficulties have increased. 
The regency, two out of three of the 
members of which were his men and the 
.... third, Prince NicHo.as, eas- 
snes: ily taken care of, has met 
with the constant opposition of the Liberal 
elements and the National-Peasant party 
which have bitterly objected to the stran- 
gling tactics with which Bratiano has 
controlled the press and the Parliament 
and have favored the return of former 
Crown Prince Carot, now in exile in 
France, if not to the throne held by his 
six-year-old son, at least to the position 
of his brother on the regency. And less 
than a month ago a fresh threat to his 
virtual dictatorship was offered when for- 
mer Under Secretary MaNnoILescu, whom 
Bratiano had charged with treason for 
possessing certain papers said to be 
favoring the Carolist cause, was acquitted 
with the obvious approval of popular 
opinion after a lurid trial. 

Upon the announcement of the Pre- 
mier’s death the regency convened im- 
mediately and appointed to succeed him 
a younger brother, VinTILA, who, though 

ae admittedly a weaker figure 

P sie canr in all respects, will adhere 

ucceeds : ae 

strictly to the political 
principals of the dead man. That the new 
leader faces an exceedingly grave crisis 
is apparent, despite the efficacy of the 
government censorship; and the situation 
is made doubly acute by the fact that no 
one seems to know just which way the 
opposition is going to jump. At the mo- 
ment of writing, the capital is quiet, the 
regency and the Cabinet have the 
Government well in hand, and the Carolist 
factions and the National-Peasant party 
are making no definite moves. It remains 
for VinTILA BraTIANO to sit as long as 
possible in the saddle which the hardy 
Jon found none too easy. 


On November 25, representatives of 
eighty Governments, assembled at Wash- 
ington, D. C., signed the International 
Radiotelegraphic Convention which this 

: international conference has 
en planning and formulat- 
ing since it convened on October 4. In an 
address after final ratification of the 
covenant, Hersert Hoover, by virtue 
of his position as Secretary of Commerce 
and administrator of radio control in the 
United States, and by vote of the Con- 
ference the president of that international 
body, stressed the momentousness of the 
work which has just been accomplished, 
finding in the action of eighty Govern- 
ments from all over the world in thus 
reaching a unanimous agreement as to 
the basis on which radio is to be controlled 
not only in the immediate future but in 
the years to come wherein the develop- 
ments of the science can scarcely be 
foreseen an earnest of universal good will 
and coéperation. 

The chief work which the convention 
embraces is the allocation of wave 
lengths for the various branches of radio 
communication. For purposes of sim- 

. plification, the term “kilo- 

Kilocycles cycles” has been substituted 
for wave length, and their 
dimensional relations to each other are 
exactly in inverse proportion. By the 
terms of the international agreement the 
radio channels between Io and Ico kilo- 
cycles — embracing the highest wave 
lengths — are to be reserved for long 
distance and transoceanic communica- 
tion; the channels from 100 to 500 kilo- 
cycles primarily for ship-to-shore and 
aircraft communication; those from 500 to 
1500 kilocycles for broadcasting; and the 
rest, embracing the lowest wave lengths, 
from 1500 to 6,000 kilocycles, have been 
divided into some forty different bands 
to be apportioned among four or five 
different types of service, including 
amateur communication. 

A further step in the solution of the 
radio muddle is the adoption by the 
conference of an agreement to forbid 
throughout the world the installation of 
any new spark transmission 

Spark = apparatus after a year from 

Banished *PP@! aie 

the time of ratification, and 
after a certain number of years to sub- 
stitute continuous wave transmission 
for spark work exclusively. 

In the course of Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
dress, the Secretary expressed his gratifi- 
cation that such great strides had been 
taken along lines designed to relieve the 
chaotic condition of the 
ether lanes, and further 
approved the definite allo- 
cation of certain wide and specific ether 
channels to the amateurs, construing this 
last as not only a tribute to the youth of 
the world, but a mark of recognition of 
the inestimable value of amateurs in 
developing this still fluid science. 


Amateurs 
Recognized 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
meny alluring suggestions and the announce- 
meats of a large number of Tourist Aquneies. 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will’ publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 





Feel ectly free to write us — OUR TRAVEL 
Senate win gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

























By A. A. Milne 
Decorated by E. H. Shephard 











— 





Mr. Oliver M. Sayler has broadcast the unanimous 
opinion of the press. the critics and the readingpublic. 


“Milne has already won his secure right to be known 
4 as the Robert Louis Stevenson of this generation. He 
Zt has all the metrical genius and variety of William S. 
Gilbert together with naive simplicity of Stevenson.” 
Seventh Week,Sixty-first Edition 

Total Sale 180.000 Copies 

Published by DUTTON’S 
A gift book for everyone—trom baby to Grandfather. 
including the sophisticated uncle oie 
Boxed with “When We Were Very Young” $4.00] , 


Boxed with “When We Were Very Young” vite 
and “Winnie the Pooh” . . . . $6.00 





$2.00 











This book has broken all records in the publishing business. 














APHRODITE 
By Pierre Louys 


A SIMPLE, beautiful, extraordinary novel, trans- 
lated from the French of a master of prose. For a 
complete understanding, one must read this book 
not in the light of modern moral ideas, but in the free 
and pagan spirit in which it is written. It unfolds an 
enthralling picture of the lives, manners and customs 
of pagan Alexandria when Eros ruled supreme. 
Through this beautiful love tale stalk gods and god- 
desses, merchants, soldiers, traveling players, priests, 
courtesans, and the whole colorful pageant of men and 
women who lived and loved in the spirit of the times. 
Hitherto unobtainable except at regular prices of the 
limited editions ($10 to $20) in which it has been 
issued. Through a lucky purchase we are enabled to 
offer a limited number of the $10 edition limited to 
1500 copies at the special price of $5.25. We have 
very few copies on hand, and it is necessary to order 
at once to avoid disappointment. Refund will of course 
be made for all orders which are received too late. 


SEIFFER’S—National Booksellers 
832 Westchester Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
specialized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, Autographs, 
4472 titles, free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, free. 


When in Boston 
Browse in GOODSPEED’S 


Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 





THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 

A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin's 
theory but of the work of a generation of scientists 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird’s-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60 cents by mail. Catalog free. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 





BOOK BARGAINS 
As people connected with the Government are con- 
on city, we probably offer the best second- 
hand k bar; 


‘gains in America. 
CH. JONES 
Rear 1518 L. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 
Russian books, English translations. Art direct from 
Russia and Europe. 
CENTRAL BOOK TRADING COMPANY 
239 East 10th Street New York City 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Encianp Looxs Seawarp. 1. The danger of a 
cruiser-building competition between Great Britain 
and the United States has been discussed at length 
in both countries for the past few months. This 
article presents a British view of the discussion. 
To understand the attitude of Sir Harry you must 
have some knowledge of recent plans for naval dis- 
armament. 2. What was the Washington Conference 
of 1922? What nations were represented? What 
decisions in regard to naval affairs were made by 
it? 3. What is meant by naval “parity”? What is 
the famous “5-5-3 ratio”? 4. When do the agree- 
ments of the Washington Conference come up for 
further consideration? 5. What was the purpose of 
last summer’s naval conference at Geneva? What 
nations attended? 6. Who were the principal 
representatives of Great Britain? Of the United 
States? 7. What, if anything, was accomplished at 
this conference? 8. Upon what points were Great 
Britain and the United States unable to agree? 
g. What step has the British Admiralty taken in the 
past few days to curtail its cruiser-building pro- 
gram? 10. Discuss the resignation of Viscount Cecil 
from the British Cabinet, and explain the reasons for 
it. 11. Turning now to the article, comment on Sir 
Harry’s description of England as “the policeman 
of the seas.” 12. Discuss Great Britain’s need for 
a large navy. 13. Do you see an exact parallel 
between Great Britain’s dependence upon “ocean 
highways” and American dependence on “trans- 
continental railways”? 14. Discuss Sir Harry’s 
statement that in British naval policy we have 
always been left out of account. 15. Comment on 
his suggestions for a working agreement, almost 








a combination, between the two navies. 16. What 
objections to it would be raised in this country 
if there were talk of putting it into effect? 17. 
What is the British attitude toward “blockade 
and the right of search”? What is the American? 
Show how the two clashed during the years 1914- 
1917 while England was at war and the United 
States remained still a neutral. 18. Discuss various 
means of averting a competition in naval building 
between the two countries. What, in your opinion, 
should the next Congress do about an American 
naval building program? 19. Write an essay of 
1,000 words or more on one of the following subjects: 
a. The Breakdown of the Geneva Conference. 
4. Recent Developments in the Field of Naval 
Disarmament. c. The American Right to Naval 
Parity. d. The Resignation of Viscount Cecil. 
e. A Comparison of British and American Naval 
Aims. f. The Need of Anglo-American Naval Ac- 
cord. g. A Solution of the Cruiser Building Problem. 
b. A Naval Program for Congress. 

Back Stace 1n Wasuincron. 1. List the chief 
problems with which Congress is called upon to 
deal this year. Do you agree with the correspondent 
of Tue InDEPENDENT that serious difficulties are 
ahead? 2. From what piece of literature is taken the 
motto, “Abandon Hope All Ye Who Enter Here’’? 
Over what door is it supposed to have been found? 
3. Discuss the cases of Senators Smith and Vare. 
If you were a Senator, would you favor or oppose 
their being seated? 4. Discuss the problem of flood 
relief. What steps for levee building and spillway 
construction are proposed for the Mississippi 
Valley? What is the “reforestation” scheme? 5. 
You have probably heard a great deal lately about 
the prospect of tax reduction. How much of a tax 
cut is advocated by Secretary Mellon? By the 
President? By the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce? By Democratic leaders? Consider the various 
plans for reduction and determine which seems to 
you most advisible. 6. What are the chief proposals 
for farm relief? What is the McNary-Haugen plan? 
The Administration proposal? In what essentials 
do they differ? Discuss the factors making farm 
relief of some kind desirable, referring back to the 
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recent article in THE INDEPENDENT by Senator 
Arthur Capper. 7. Discuss in class the most recent 
developments in the field of Presidential candidates. 
Comment on President Coolidge’s reluctance to 
amplify his “I do not choose” statement. What 
was his recent “opportunity to remove himself 
definitely from all future consideration”? What did 
he do about it? 8. Some political observers hold 
that the President refuses to commit himself def- 
initely for fear of losing influence with Congress. 
Discuss this viewpoint. > 





The Science of Human 
Conduct 


(Continued from page 577) 


suffered practically no modification. Pa- 
reto’s work is hardly at all a quantitative 
research and even qualitatively it is 
but an extremely rough approximation; 
Newton’s is both quantitative and al- 
most, though not quite, exact. Pareto’s 
work is apparently incoherent and with- 
out plan; Newton’s is unified and com- 
plete. Nevertheless Pareto, like Newton, 
has constructed a veritable system, and 
in both cases the attentive reader finds 
himself in the end able to think about the 
facts. When one takes account of the 
complexity of Pareto’s task, little doubt 
can remain of the greatness of his 
achievement. 

The importance of this work is not for 
sociology alone. The other biological sci- 
ences have much to learn from Pareto’s 
method, and a great part of his work is 
important for psychology. No doubt the 
reader will have noted the connection 
between derivations and the rationaliza- 
tions of modern psychology. Studies of 
the so-called complexes in psychoanalysis 
are unmistakably but somewhat less 
closely related to Pareto’s investigations. 
Yet these, though their author scrupu- 
lously refrains from overstepping the 
boundaries of psychology, are so much 
more general than the labors of psychol- 
ogists that many present psychological 
questions appear, in the light of Pareto’s 
work, as special instances of more general 
problems to which this work clearly 
points. Anthropology and folklore may 
also find here a method which it will profit 
them to apply, while history and espe- 
cially philosophy must take account of 
both method and conclusions. 

Pareto claimed intellectual descent 
from Aristotle and Machiavelli. But un- 
like Machiavelli he harbored no ambition 
for the application of his conclusions, and 
unlike both his predecessors, of course, he 
possessed in full measure modern mathe- 
matical and scientific method. These im- 
part to his work a flavor which is unique. 

One of his pupils has said, “He was the 
freest man whom I ever knew,” and this 
is easily credible. Pareto studied and 
sought to know passions and sentiments 
and their ways in the control of human 
behavior, and he succeeded beyond the 
dreams of other men. 
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Etah and Beyond 


From the days 
when he went 
with Peary on 
the expedition 
to the North 
Pole, MacMil- 
lan has been a 
leader in the 
work of Arctic 
discovery. He 
has written 
herein the nar- 
rative of his 
expedition be- 
yond the Arc- 
tic Circle in 
1923-24. And 
he has gar- 





Donald B. MacMillan 


This true, 
graphic tale 
has all the 
thrill and ex- 
citement of ro- 
mance, but it 
is so accurate, 
so packed with 
invaluable in- 
formation that 
it is as much 
a textbook of 
the Far North 
@s an adven- 
ture story. 
Commander 
MacMillan has 
studied the 


nished his story with old flora and fauna of the Arctic 


legends and tales of forgotten 


explorers. 


and has come to understand 
Eskimos and Huskies. 


Lavishly illustrated. $5.00. 








European Skyways 


“‘Ruropean 
Skyways’ is a 
corking book. I 
cannot say 
which of its 
three elements 
fascinate me 
most, your re- 
markable ac- 
count of how 
the science of 
aéronautics has 
been developed, 
your own ad- 
venturous ex- 
periences on the 
air lines or your 
vivid portrayal 


of history ancient and modern. 
Here you have a narrative chock Howard Mingos. 


Superbly illustrated. $5.00. 


Lowell Thomas 





full of astonish- 
ing facts about 
the most ro- 
mantic of all 
transport lanes, 
the new airways 
of the Old 
World. Yet it is 
as thrilling as 
any fiction. Ad- 
venture lurks 
behind every 
cloudbank: 
and there is a 
cloudbank on 
every page. It 
is a most valua- 
ble contribution 


to modern literature.’’ — 
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We Bring You— 


something better and more enduring than the Assyrians brought 
Tut-ankh-Amen. Their tribute enriched a King for a moment. 
The tribute brought to you monthly from every land and 
language by 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


will enrich you forever. 


In an age of superlatives, when everything under the sun 
shouts ‘‘Best!’’ about itself, why not be the judge yourself ? 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY may be the “‘best’’ maga- 
zine for you. It is for many. For almost fourteen years three 
out of every four of our subscribers have retained their chairs in 
the family circle happily, no matter what other expenses had to 
be reduced. The only way you can find out how you feel is to 
try it. Leaf over the silky, dull-coated paper, revel in its ex- 
quisite pictures, read the meaty, satisfying articles that tell 
exactly what you want to know about ancient history, archae- 
ology, art, general human culture. 


But don’t be a ‘‘Yes-Man’’ on our say-so. Exercise your 
critical faculty. Discover what you have been missing all these 


years, 
3 of GET ACQUAINTED SUGGESTION k 
Srx MONTHs: $2: ANYWHERE! 


$5 by the year ’ Fifty cents a copy ’ Add Fifty cents for Canadian 
and Foreign postage 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Architects Building aad Washington, D. C. 





